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YALE FRENCH STUDIES 


WiTH THis IssUE we lose two able and faithful members of our staff. 
Our thanks go to Charles Messner and to Howard Garey who have 
generously given their time and talents to the publication. For the forth- 
coming numbers we have enlisted the aid of Victor Brombert, Neal 
Oxenhandler, and Melvin J. Friedman. 


IN THE SPRING of 1952 we shall offer an issue (No. 9) entitled Symbol 
and Symbolism. We shall not confine our articles to the French movement 
of the nineteenth century, preferring to examine the term Symbol in its 
widest sense. Among our contributors will be Erich Auerbach, Wallace 
Fowlie, Robert Champigny, and Fernand Vial. 


THE SUBJECT of the tenth number of Yale French Studies, to appear in 
the fall of 1952, will be French-English literary relationships. 


B. De BOER is our agent with excluswe right of distribution to the 
New York City bookstore trade. He is also entitled to solicit business 
from bookstores located elsewhere. His address is P. O. Box 671, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


MAY WE CALL ¢he attention of our readers to two new -series of the 
Yale Romanic Studies published by the Yale Unwersity Press and the 
Presses universitawres de France? Two volumes have appeared in the 
Yale Romanic Studies, French Series. These are: D’Ovide a2 Racine 
by Georges May, and Les Principes imspirateurs de Michelet by Oscar 
A. Haac. The fist two volumes of the Yale Romanic Studies, second 
series are: Agrippa d’Aubigné’s Les Tragiques: a Study of the Baroque 
Style in Poetry by Imbrie Buffum, and The Symbolist Movement by 
Kenneth Cornell. 


BUYING FRENCH Books? Mrs. Tamara Bieber of 78 Wall Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut, offers an economical purchasing service. Payment 
on delivery, desk copies available with group orders, discount for 
bookstores. 





























MICHEL ZERAFFA 


The Young Novelists: Problems 
of Style and Technique 


For a long time the works of American writers have made us aware 
of a possible cleavage between two concepts which formerly had been 
considered as intimately bound together: the novel’s form and the 
novel's technique. Before Dos Passos and Faulkner one fundamental 
idea underlay our conception of the novel: the idea of coherence. There- 
fore we had confidence in the works of a Proust, or a Mauriac because, 
in the plot and the variations of a narrative, we felt the permanent 
presence of a subject. We followed without misgivings the evolution 
and the fortunes of the characters, for we could not imagine that a 
novel could be conceived and written without an underlying theme, a 
leading idea, an author's presence. We said: “Why does Stendhal make 
Julien Sorel kill himself?” The idea of a plan, of an outline, of the dom- 
ination of a form by an artist, never left us when we read and studied a 
novel; an identity and an adequate motive seemed to us inherent in 
every work relating a “story.” 

The Americans shattered our concept of the novel. For the first time 
characters were brutally imposed upon us like unexpected actors, and 
we saw them creating a work about which, after we had read it, we 
wondered if it could be credited to a single author. We had the impres- 
sion that a fist had been thrust through a canvas adorned with the 
myriad branches of a long tradition. As we read Dos Passos or Faulkner 
we were a little like Roquentin in La Nausée or the heroine of 
L’Invitée when they notice that objects come into existence, that a pane 
of glass between them and things has been broken. 

More than ten years have passed since these discoveries. At the end 
of the war it seemed normal to see young French novelists appear who 
were more technicians than artists, that is, who organized their work 
in such a way that the characters beset and obsessed us, weighed on 
us, as happens in the real world where we most often live in a state 
of alarm and incoherence. Furthermore, in 1947, there appeared the 
famous “Qu’est-ce que la Littérature?” where Sartre called the novelists 
to task and showed them their responsibilities, reminding them that their 
art was art only if they revealed, if they showed man /iving at grips with 
his world and with himself, man caught in a social universe and seeking 
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to identify himself in his own Time in the destructive web of History. 
Sartre's message was accompanied by “Chemins de la Liberté,” where 
one could see the example of a form of novel whose author, discard- 
ing any idea of unity or “plot,” tried to let his characters live their 
fate in unforeseen ways. A revolution in the creation of the novel seemed 
imminent. The years have passed and there has been no revolution. It 
seems that French novelists have failed not only to introduce technical 
innovations in relation to the older writers, but also that the problems 
of technique are still far from being their chief preoccupation. Why? 

Intellectual France defended herself against military occupation, 
misery, and fear by falling back on the works which represented our 
tradition of lucidity and clarity. It is not by chance that Le Silence de 
la Mer, whose sentences frequently have a resonance like those of 
Adolphe or Le Grand Meaulnes, has become for so many people a symbol 
of strength and of hope. When the literary historians study our era 
they will not fail to note the importance of what might be called “the 
school of Algiers.” From 1942 to 1945 in North Africa (the land of 
clarity and light) writers like Max Pol Fouchet, Jean Amrouche, Albert 
Camus, Emmanuel Roblés, and Jules Roy maintained a tradition set 
by La Princesse de Cléves, Candide, and Adolphe: that of a clear, un- 
adorned, and sober style. In this way darkness, chaos, and anguish were 
combatted by faith in those things that constitute the literary essence 
of France. As Sartre himself remarked, L’Etranger is not only the novel 
of the Absurd, it is also a work along the lines of Voltaire and of our 
moralist tradition. Nothing is more concrete than this novel, but the 
impressions, the “touches” are sustained in it by a language and a struc- 
ture that are perfectly classical. In 1947 we could read the first two 
volumes of Les Chemims de la Liberté and also La Peste, a narrative 
astonishing by the distance the author put between himself and his 
subject, and where the style appears to be absolute master of the plot 
and the length. 

Let us admit it: the “efficiency” of the American novelists, the 
attempts of Sartre to encourage the blossoming of a novel which would 
reflect our universe in a concrete way have not prevailed against the 
permanence and the vitality of our classic tradition, which has become 
for many intellectuals the very symbol of security. And the literary 
milieus in which the young post-war novelist wished to create a place 
for himself were (and still are) composed of critics and writers in 
whose eyes a clear and correct “writing” had much more value than 
adventures and researches in technique. We can even speak (if we think 
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of Raymond Queneau and Jean Paulhan) of the existence in Paris of 
a certain preciosity where “exercises in style” are looked upon favorably. 
In 1946 everything indicated that the writer had to possess a style in 
order to produce a work. Hervé Bazin’s great triumph is that he over- 
whelmed and pacified some critics who expected to see the emergence 
of a temperament through his style rather than a great triumph in the 
creation of a novel. I am surprised that no one has yet thought of 
comparing Bazin with his older fellow writer Marcel Jouhandeau, who, 
like him, exalts his cynicism in a thoroughbred fashion. He is enjoying a 
great popularity in France. 

Such a literary climate could not fail to be favorable to young 
writers whose individualism had been re-enforced by the war. During 
five years the law “everyone for himself” ruled over heroism as well 
as over the fear of each Frenchman. By a reflex mechanism, young in- 
tellectuals defended themselves by seeking to “be” rather than to “exist.” 
They sought to preserve their “self” at all costs. They wrote of their 
own personal problems because they repudiated the era in which they 
were obliged to live. It is not surprising that a young man, ambitious 
to become a writer, should attach great importance to having a style 
which could join him to a tradition. This tradition satisfied his great 
need for order. In reality the same phenomenon which followed the 
collapse of the first Empire was reproduced between 1945 and 1950. 
The withdrawal into oneself and the will to express oneself as an isolated 
conscience constitute the best defence against a world marked by 
Absurdity and Insecurity. Benjamin Constant wrote his story Adolphe 
in a style inherited from Vauvenargues and the traditional moralists. 
In our day we think of the Diable au Corps where Radiguet justifies his 
refusal of war by the sober and careful creation of a work of art. 

In November 1950, Marcel Arland entitled his literary chronicle in 
the Gazette de Lausanne “Diversité du jeune foman.” It is a fact that 
from Bazin to Cayrol the whole gamut is run. But if we discount the 
inevitable books, the novels of “manners” (which we won't go so far 
as to call bad, as does Sartre, because they flatter bourgeois society) and 
if we separate the testimonies of war and deportation, there remains a 
series of new works which must be considered and studied, because 
they create, or rather continue a kind of esthetics and contribute to the 
explanation of man. Take for example the novels of Guy Le Clec’h (Le 
Témoin Silencieux, Le Visage des Hommes'), Roger Nimier (Perfide, 


1 Albin Michel, Editeurs. Paris, 1948-1950. 
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Le Hussard bleu*), Roger Ikor (A travers nos Déserts*), Guy Dumur 
(Les Petites Filles modéles*), and Bernard Pingaud (L’Amour Triste*). 
In all these books autobiography and individualism are dominant. The 
critics praised the clarity, the sobriety of their “writing.” The author 
who retraces a personal experience or a part of his life cannot succeed 
unless his style conceals the effort for lucidity he had to make in the 
self-examination. Each of these novels is remarkable for the unity of 
tone which at the same time reflects the liberation of the author and the 
permanence of his personality. It would seem that the style of these 
young writers, far from being formed by contact with life, is, in them, 
a definitive instrument. That does not in any way mean that they write 
in a monotonous or abstract fashion. 


To this dream was opposed the real setting of the city, which 
was summed up in the twilight by a tree representing a frightened 
bit of country at the end of a street down which one could go 
between two strips of impenetrable darkness closed in by win- 
dows suspended from the sky. (Le Clec’h:Le Visage des Hommes) 


But their novels are more like récits which do not so much recount 
a life as a thought about life. They make themselves objective. On 
reading them one feels that they did not wish to express themselves 
completely by giving vent to their feeling but that they chose to reveal 
the problem which was at the core of their conscience. This explains 
why these young writers are moralists. Le Clec’h wanted to make con- 
crete in his first novel his obsession with death, and each page brings 
us logically and irrevocably closer to a suicide. In his second work he 
shows us, by well chosen “slices of existence,” the way he succeeds in 
recapturing the sense of human participation. We find the same 
qualities in Pingaud, who treats a marital problem and conducts us al- 
most scientifically toward the drama which will resolve it. Roger 
Nimier, in Le Hussard Bleu, divides his brilliant cynicism among several 
soldiers of all ranks who speak almost as Chamfort wrote. 

We do find characters in the novels of these young writers, but 
they are sketched rather than endowed with life. They are used by a 
man who employs them to express a conception of the world and more 
often than not they are of no interest to us except to the degree that 
they reflect the ideas of the narrator. Moreover, the latter does not 


2 Gallimard, Editeurs. Paris, 1950. 

8 Albin Michel, Editeurs, Paris, 1950. 

4 Gallimard, Editeurs. Paris, 1950. 

5La Table Ronde, Editeurs. Paris, 1950. 
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hesitate to interrupt what we call the novelistic impulse in order to 
pronounce judgment on them or to define himself in relation to their 
character. Fundamentally we are back to Stendhal and Laclos, that is, 
to the preconceived work in which the psychology is descriptive rather 
than lived and where the dialogues develop questions the author is asking 
himself. But Stendhal and Laclos each created a world, and on every page 
they lead us into the incoherence and the unpredictability of real life. 
Nimier, Le Clec’h, Pingaud, and Dumur had, so to speak, finished their 
novels before beginning them. 

Do these young authors have to solve important problems of 
technique? An affirmative response would be hardly conceivable. Their 
technique consists in choosing themselves in their life span. The precise 
subject that they intend to emphasize necessarily renders the presence 
of their characters rather pale. They can write: “We lived in Paris for 
ten years”; which does not have much importance in a work whose 
plot is essentially concerned with the development of a personality. In 
Le Visage des Hommes Le Clec’h covered thirty years of existence in 
several scenes, but we are inclined to think that his only character 
(to whom many young Frenchmen feel related as brothers) lends 
cogency to the book but would have seemed much more alive if the 
writer had engaged him in am adventure, in ome situation in which the 
occurences would have revealed a person with a full past and an eager- 
ness for the future. In L’Amour triste Bernard Pingaud also procedes 
by “découpage”, and certain of his scenes recall the “manner” of Colette, 
who needs no technique, since she has the gift for naturally portraying 
life and eagerness for living with its alternating repose, charm, and 
fever. 

With few exceptions young French authors know only one require- 
ment of technique: that of making their style concrete. And they 
attain it because of their awareness. In regard to the rest (construction 
of the work, composition of the scenes), they make no innovations. 
In not one of them do we find the “professional” success that gives 
brilliance to the scene wherein we are shown a Thérése Desqueyroux 
returning home by train after her acquittal by the Court of Assizes. 
Only the older ones, Sartre and Louis Guilloux, seem to be seeking 
original creation by their break with the traditional methods. The 
problems of technique are imposed on the novelist when he withdraws 
in favor of other beings who must not be presented in an episodic fash- 
ion but grasped in a state of full existence. Few young authors are 
willing to cast themselves, to SPREAD OUT in a world foreign to them 
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or, to use Jean Duvignaud’s fine expression, to “raise an experience 
into a myth.” If the writer abandons his sensitivity, his anguish in 
the universe that he creates, then this universe must seize us, touch us 
concretely, and obsess us without respite. The characters must appear 
to us filled with life, rich in a past where both death and actuality 
are simultaneously visible because the author keeps them continually 
in the current of existence. Next arises the question of the choice of 
stage effects and of intensity. 

But we must never forget that a novel must be first and above all 
authentic. The individualism of most of the new French novelists is 
absolutely sincere. They write in good conscience because the investiga- 
tion or the affirmation of their “self” gives them an unexcelled mastery 
in the art of writing. And this will be a great example for future 
authors of fiction. 


MICHEL ZERAFFA is 4 member of the faculty at Vassar and is becoming . 
a well-known novelist. His L’Ecume et le sel was published by A. Michel 
in 1950. His most recent novel is entitled Le Temps des rencontres. 
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Is There a new Ethic in Fiction? 


In recent articles on modern literature a French prelate, Monsignor 
Calvet, has observed that “the prodigious success of Graham Greene's 
novels in France shows with what favor the public has greeted this 
spectacle of deep religious feeling devoid of any reference to a moral 
code.” Thus is confirmed by an uncontestable religious authority the 
existence of a literature which offers man values of living unrelated 
to moral codes. 

One can well wonder whether this formula could not be applied 
to the literary and moral atmosphere of our great contemporary writers 
as well as to Graham Greene, and whether, without its even being a 
question of religion, such writers as Malraux, Anouilh, Bernanos, Camus, 
and Sartre do not make us live in a world filled with living values, 
guided by the desire of human justification even when these authors 
seem to be neglecting the idea of a moral code. Thus we would be 
faced with ethics which had not been codified, a new and original 
creation of literary sensitivity which can no longer accept an outworn 
code with which society tries to get along as best it can. 

“I have changed everything within myself, even my own sensitivity,” 
one of Jean Anouilh’s characters says.' It does seem indeed that moral 
notions—intellectual ideas as well as imaginative creations—according 
to which we have been living for thirty or fifty years are being little 
by little refused and scorned by the very people whose task is to create, 
reform, and adapt ideas: by writers and by their closest readers. Was it 
not over a half-century ago that Maurice Maeterlinck, in Le Temple 
enseveli, asked for a definite revision of the beauties, the images, the 
sentiments, the symbols which we still use to amplify within our- 
selves the spectacle of the world. It is certain that most of them 
now have only a precarious relationship with the phenomena, the 
thoughts, the very dreams of our real existence. What might we say 
today about this idea, after two world wars, after so many new ideologies 
and struggles, after a breath taking acceleration in the course of 
the world? 

If, to some people, our contemporary writers appear to inhabit 
a strange, new sphere where traditional habits no longer have meaning, 
this impression is perhaps caused (since we are dealing with literature, 
1 Jean Anouilh, Nomvelles Piéces noires, p. 110. 
® Maurice Maeterlinck, Le Temple enseveli, p. 150. 
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that is with constructions of thought and imagination) by our letting 
our ideas grow old. Many people still live in the moral and intellectual 
atmosphere of 1910 and have even inherited its vocabulary, yet a certain 
number of writers have embarked on new discoveries of language and 
imagination, impelled by the transformation of the world. Duhamel, 
for example, uses a vocabulary and gives us the presentation of life 
which would be perfectly comprehensible to readers of 1880; Albert 
Camus, on the other hand, in his outlook and treatment of ideas is 
so modern that in 1920 he might have been treated as insane and 
found only a hundred readers. 

In order that litterature may be the expression and the amplification, 
the elucidation and the testing-block of real existence, it would seem 
that new tools, new imaginative forms, and new moral notions must 
be used. That is why our contemporary authors are perhaps not amoral. 
They simply refuse to recognize an outmoded moral world; living 
in one which is quite different, they are occupied with discovering its 
principal characteristics. That is why they appear to be “devoid of 
any reference to a moral code.” Indeed, when one reads two authors 
as diverse as Bernanos the Catholic and Sartre the atheist, one sees that 
they dissect the world in the same way; on the one hand mankind 
seeking comfort, security, the easy way, social respectibility, on the 
other, those who never resort to falsifying existence, however grave 
the results of their sincerity may be. Those whom Bernanos calls 
Pharisees are the very ones whom Sartre, using the term “salauds,” 
inveighs against in La Nausée.* Both authors require the same things 
of their heroes. Despite contrary religious outlooks, both writers offer 
the same structure of existence; for both of them life is chance, peril, 
struggle, and steadfastness. Does this not reveal a striking similarity 
in concept, and can we not discern, in the creative style of our writers, 
the moral atmosphere in which they live? Perhaps we may find that, 
despite differences in vocabulary ascribable in part to different back- 
grounds and training, most of the important writers depict a single 
moral outlook. This presentation in turn permits us to speculate on 
the degree to which this outlook forecasts the moral atmosphere of 
the future. 

It is not difficult to detect the sympathy or the antipathy that an 
author feels toward the characters he creates. What then are, for the 
most representative authors of our times, the characters who are like- 


3 Jean-Paul Sartre, La Nausée, p. 126. 
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able or repugnant? What scale of values is used to judge people? 
Even if this scale is not systematically applied, it must be apparent in 
a writer's work; otherwise there would be no coherency. Seemingly 
the most apparent trait common to the heroes of André Malraux, Sartre, 
Julien Green, Jean Anouilh, and Georges Bernanos is that of not stop- 
ping midway, of pursuing to its conclusion the adventure in which 
they are involved. Anouilh’s theater is based on a pair of lovers in 
search of impossible purity, and on a crowd of other characters eager 
to snare them in compromise, lies, half-measures that allow one to go 
on living but which, depriving man of sincerity and duty toward him- 
self, take away all meaning from life. That is the theme of La Répétition 
ou l'amour puni now playing in Paris, as well as of L’Hermine which 
was presented in 1931. Antigone is perhaps the play which best shows 
that Anouilh’s ideal is steadfastness toward oneself and toward others, 
firmness which does not retreat even when faced with unnecessary 
death. The entire play is a dialogue between Créon (the man who 
knows that in order to live one must accept many petty acts of cowardice, 
many useful lies, Créon, for whom the highest value in life is creative 
empiricism, efficiency, consequently resignation toward inevitable im- 
purity,) and Antigone who places above everything a form of purety 
which is unyielding sincerity. “But there must be some who consent,” 
pleads Créon. “There must be some who pilot the ship. It leaks every- 
where, it is full of crimes and wretchedness . . . and the rudder is shaky 
—Do you think in these circumstances that anyone has time to indulge 
in subtleties?” But Antigone answers, “I do not wish to understand. 
I am here for something else than understanding, I am here to die.”* 
That is precisely what Anouilh’s heroes refuse to understand: that 
life demands lying, accepting what one inwardly censures, sacrificing 
one’s security. Instead they counter with another standard, that which 
is the opposite of opportunism, in a word, with sincerity. 

On this search for total sincerity are based the heroism and the 
taste for despair which characterize Sartre and Camus. Caligula also 
is a study in contrasts: the hypocritical Chéréa, who thinks that man 
should come to terms with circumstances and betray his own convictions 
if necessary; the mad emperor whose rigorism is pushed to the point 
of martyrdom. Anouilh’s Antigone has, moreover, its parallel in Girau- 
doux’s Electre, that Electra who, facing Egisthe as Antigone faces Créon, ° 
prefers seeing a city in flames to keeping silent concerning an injustice 


4Jean Anouilh, Nouvelles Piéces noires, p. 184. 
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which has been forgotten for twenty years. And in Les Mouches of 
Sartre the attitude of Orestes is the same when he says to the king 
of the gods, “Your whole universe is not enough to prove me wrong.”® 
All this desperate heroism is based on the idea that within man is an 
inexhaustible thirst for sincerity, one which prefers anything, even 
the worst catastrophes, to betraying oneself, to following the ruts of 
routine, to accepting the lie that allows comfortable existence. Is not 
this also Dr. Rieux’s attitude in Camus’ La Peste? 

The characters from plays and novels that we have examined thus 
far are all endowed by their creators with heroic attributes. But it is 
not alone through heroic figures that writers are able to express the 
importance they accord sincerity among moral values. Certainly heroes 
are most useful in indicating the birth of an idea, but there are other 
humbler characters whose obscurity makes them all the more convincing. 
This taste for sincerity is visible in the creation, by contemporary 
authors, of characters who are in some respects unadmirable, even 
immoral, but whose principal trait is that of never being untrue to 
themselves, of never eluding a difficulty even when faced with death 
or damnation. Let us examine those hunted characters in the novels 
of Bernanos, those beings like Mouchette, in Sous le soleil de Satan 
and the Nowvelle Histoire de Mouchette, who do not possess the 
heroic proportions of Antigone, or Orestes, or Electra; those illiterate, 
immoral country girls, the prey of all sorts of passions and in whom 
Bernanos is interested because, even though sinful, they are faithful 
to themselves. This brings us to the paradox of a Catholic writer who 
prefers the sincerity of sinners who are beyond redemption to the 
half-sinners, the calculating, the Pharisees, those who cheat both life 
and God and whom Bernanos spurns with disgust under the name 
of the “luke-warm.” Is the author simply defending the violence of 
passions? No, but he is expressing his love for those who play honestly, 
in good as well as in evil, who do not look for half-measures and 
subterfuges. And is it so paradoxical to acknowledge this preference, 
justified by many texts from the Gospels? Bernanos even shows us a 
priest, l'abbé Donisson, answering a young girl who has just over- 
whelmed him with blasphemies, “I’m only a poor man. But when 
the spirit of revolt was in you, I saw the name of God written in 
your heart.”® 


5 Jean-Paul Sartre, Thédtre, p. 99. 
® Georges Bernanos, Sous le soleil de Satan, p. 199. 
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Thus Bernanos believes that all the evil in Mouchette does not 
count in the eyes of God as does her sincerity, even if sincerity is 
revolt. That makes of sincerity a primary and preeminent virtue, before 
which other faults are erased. 

And is this not the psychological and moral law according to which 
not only the characters of our great writers are created, but also those 
who appear in fifty new novels every month? Of all the novels which 
appear in France today (except those which are just light reading 
written in traditional patterns), could one find one out of ten in which 
the main character is not characterized by the fact that he may have 
every fault except insincerity, infidelity to self, fear of living? The 
heroes of Jean Cayrol, of Luc Estang, of Hervé Bazin may be thieves, 
or beings filled with hate; they may commit everything that traditional 
morals call misdemeanors and crimes. But they are never untrue to 
themselves, they do not lie, and they do not plan ways of gaining 
comfort and ease. 

Such seems the constant factor, more or less intentional, in the 
creation of the present-day fictional hero. Everything happens as if 
the novelists felt that a character will interest the public provided he 
does not cheat, whatever else he may do, in getting money, situation, 
consideration, or security. And when one wonders why a poor novel 
has had the good fortune to find a publisher, it most often happens 
that after surveying all the qualities lacking in the work, one finds this 
concept of the protagonist is the only explanation of the work's pub- 
lication and its relative success. 

Such an attitude implies emphasis on an opposite point of view, 
through satire of social hypocrisy, through ridicule heaped on fictional 
characters who are ready to make concessions in order to make their 
existence more secure. Following André Gide and Léon Bloy, who were 
among the first to utilize this form of satire, the French novel has 
demonstrated violent hostility toward social conformity, and constant 
hatred toward those who seek respectibility rather than sincerity. “Off- 
spring of Abel, of the righteous, of the wealthy, how calmly you talk! 
It's fine, isn’t it, to have the army and the police for oneself. It’s fine 
to fall into the thought patterns of one’s father, and one’s grandfather, 
to think like all those who have always been right. It’s fine to be good, 
to be noble, to be sincere,”’ exclaims Jean Anouilh, addressing those 
who think and will themselves righteous in the eyes of God, and 


7 Jean Anouilh, Nouvelles Piéces nosres, p. 393. 
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honorable in the eyes of society. And to Anouilh, as to his contem- 
poraries, it seems that this respect and security are gained only at the 
price of inner hypocrisy and social falsehood. For no one is naturally 
righteous; there are no righteous people and those who seem so are 
merely actors. 

Consequently there will be real pleasure in deflating social respect- 
ability, by seeing it as the reward of a lie, as have Gide in L’Ecole des 
femmes, Sartre in La Nausée, Bernanos in his invectives against those 
whom he calls “les Bétes 4 morale et les Hygiénistes.”* But all of 
them place inner moral purety above social respectability, since the 
hypocrisy on which the latter may be based seems of doubtful, sometimes 
of detestable, value. “Don’t be a wise guy,” says one of the characters 
in Roméo et Jeannette. “It’s so simple to be happy. There are formulas, 
and mankind has spent centuries perfecting them . . . Become a man. 
A man with an occupation, a man with money, a man with a girl friend.”® 

But that is precisely what ome must reject, that social success 
which is only superficial, that security which is attained by making 
concessions to one’s self. “I’m not looking for peace of mind, I’m 
looking for . . . just the opposite,” says a heroic character of La 
Condition humaine. And our contemporary writers are so exacting, so 
rigorously moral, that man cannot attain a moral existence unless he 
renounces to some degree easy success, public esteem, and the tendency 
to find a facile common denominator for his personal problems. Thus 
their hero finds himself “isolated from the social group which demands 
so many idiotic and crafty acceptances.”"* Is not this puritanical rejec- 
tion of social compromise, in so far as it is refusal of falsehood, of 
equal value to rejection of the flesh, as it was portrayed in another 
moral code, one in which lust was as terrifying as is lack of sincerity 
in our day? Consequently one can say that a new fictional ethic has 
been created during the last thirty years. Accusations of immorality, 
which this new ethic has aroused, may well be ascribed to insufficient 
study of the scale of values on which it is based. 

What indeed are the novel’s ethics? Evidently it is not an atmosphere 
which seems irreproachable to every one, nor is it an atmosphere in 
which all possible and imaginable laws are respected by the characters. 
On the contrary it is a moral realm in which certain ethical values are 


8 Georges Bernanos, Les Grands Cimetiéres sous la lune, p. 298. - 
® Jean Anouilh, Nouvelles Piéces noires, p. 393. 

10 André Malraux, La Condition humaine, p. 198. 

11 André Malraux, La Voie royale, p. 29. 
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highly esteemed while others are somewhat neglected. Every literary 
moral universe is relative, partial, and biased: that of seventeenth- 
century Précieuse literature condemns cowardice and impoliteness, but 
tolerates and encourages vanity; that of the Romantic period is quite 
indulgent toward pride. In a word literary ethics, within the framework 
of moral sensitivity, may be defined as the act of granting more impor- 
tance to certain qualities or faults than to others. A strict moralist 
never can be in entire agreement with the snobbery and fads in literary 
atmospheres, because this atmosphere is marked by indulgence toward 
certain vices and exaltation of certain virtues. This is exactly what 
differentiates moral atmospheres. ; 

Social scandal, toward the end of the nineteenth century, was con- 
sidered the greatest sin; respectability, superficial or real, was the 
highest virtue. That is why lust, the most common cause for scandal, 
was the object of most harsh condemnation. Falsehood, on the contrary, 
which, in the absolute, is just as blameworthy as lust, appeared as a 
venial sin because it was not so likely to provoke scandal and indeed 
often suppresses it. One must confess that the social age which preceded 
ours, even if it placed both lying and lust among the capital sins showed 
itself quite indulgent toward falsehood and incredibly harsh toward 
lust. Ought we to accuse our new moral structure with reversing the 
terms? Certainly the moralist may find it desirable to hate Evil in all 
its forms. But literature, which is after all not preaching, derives its 
special character from the stress it puts on a certain vice, and from 
the indifference it shows toward another. Present-day literature is not 
shocked by sins of the flesh: this may deserve our censure, but then 
we must reproach the preceding period for its indulgence toward lying, 
hypocrisy, compromise, conformity. And at least we must confess that 
present-day literature is virtuous in one respect: in sincerity, in faith- 
fulness to self—even in the courage, the will not to practice deceit 
when faced with difficulties. 

This is morality, morality based on sincerity as opposed to previous 
morality of respectability. Implicit in it are moral values. The first is 
the refusal of falsehood. Then comes the courage to follow one’s destiny 
without faltering and conceding, without hesitation and equivocation, 
like Bernanos’ Mouchette, who, sinner that she is, possesses “the un- 
flinching confidence of those who stake everything on one play, bravely 
face an unknown world, begin again, with each new generation, the 
story of the ancient universe.”’* Such courage, in turn, implies another 


12 Georges Bernanos, Sous le soleil de Satan, p. 16. 
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value, that of risk, and also that of the fellowship of courage, so often 
evoked by Malraux and Saint-Exupéry under the name of “fraternité 
virile” when they paint men engaged in the same struggle, the value 
on which rests Camus’ La Peste, but called there the “morale de la 
compréhension.”** 

If a new ethic, changing the order of importance of moral values, 
is being expressed in literature, it would be idle to ignore it or to 
judge it according to norms it no longer accepts. Indeed, the writer's 
task has always been that of giving precision to what society dimly 
senses, crystallizing, in concepts and images, the desires and needs of 
their contemporaries. If our society feels the necessity of recasting and 
reclassifying the values on which its existence rests, it is only natural 
that writers would first become aware of this need. If the picture their 
work gives us seems clouded, it is so because it is the blurred image 
of tomorrow's hates and tomorrow’s loves. 


R. M. ALBERES is the author of several volumes of literary criticism. 
In 1950 his L’Aventure intellectuelle du XX° siécle appeared. 


13 Albert Camus, La Peste, p. 149. 
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The Surrealist Novel 


In a scornful page of the first Manifeste du surréalisme, André Breton 
has expressed his contempt for the novel: “Pure and simple expository 
style . . . is almost the only one used in novels. The authors do not 
aim very high . . . I am not spared any hesitations concerning a 
character: will he be blond, what will be his name, shall we meet him in 
summer? . . . And the descriptions! Nothing is comparable to the 
void they offer; they are only an accumulation of catalogue pictures. 

. etc.” 1 These words were written in 1924. Just what was happen- 
ing at that time in French literature? A novel by the lamentable 
Thierry Sandre had just received the Goncourt prize. The French 
Academy was bestowing its literary award on Abel Bonnard’s affected 
descriptions. An amusing reporter, who fora long time imagined him- 
self a novelist, Paul Morand, had been granted the Prix de la Renaissance. 
Anatole France, and Barrés, and Loti had just died at the height of 
their fame; three enemies of surrealism, really three number one enemies, 
since they were of equal importance. It would be difficult to think that 
Breton’s condemnation of the novel was not more especially directed 
against certain novelists. Indeed on another page of the Manifeste he 
cites precedents in fiction, Lewis’ The Monk for example. “The breath 
of the marvelous gives it life throughout.”* He adds, “There are 
tales to be written for grown-ups, tales that are still almost fairy 
stories.”* No contradiction exists between the two passages. The sur- 
realist novel is a possibility. It will attain reality with greater certainty 
than can the novels called realistic, with their mass of documentation 
on objects, on fashions, and on furniture. The surrealist leader, as early 
as 1924, indicates the ultimate superiority of the imagination; really 
not imagination but the revelation of a higher reality. “The wonder- 
ful thing about the fantastic is that there is no longer the fantastic: 
there is only the real."* | 

In the years to come we shall have to admit that painting and the 
novel are the most necessary forms of expression for surrealism, since 
plastic representation alone can offer the image of an overturned world. 
Overturned, that is to say, destroyed and rebuilt, a field of ruins or a 
1 The 1924 edition, p. 13. 
2 Ibid., p. 25. 


8 Ibid., p. 27. 
4 Ibid., p. 25. 
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place of transfiguration. The great intermediaries from preceding gen- 
erations which surrealism has sought out are almost all novelists: Sade, 
Pétrus Borel, Huysmans, Lewis Carroll, Villiers de I'Isle-Adam.' In 1924 
Breton was as yet unable to name future masters of surrealist fiction, 
yet mot many years had passed before their names and works were as 
important for us as the madness of poets and aggressiveness of painters. 
Aragon, Michel Leiris, Giséle Prassinos, Scutenaire, Limbour,® all were 
novelists. Breton himself, in spite of what he has said, was a novelist 
when he published Nadja in 1928. The second generation of the sur- 
realist also offered the names of many novelists: Pieyre de Mandiargues, 
Julien Gracq, René Roger, Marcel Schneider, Maurice Fourré.’ 

The great flame of surrealist protest ate its way into the world of 
living forms, the cities, the rural districts, trains, chateaux. It is prob- 
ably true that the surrealist novel most often stops at the first indica- 
tions of the conflagration and toppling walls, that it pauses to enjoy 
those cracks which completely span a universe which is turning to 
rubble.* But the writers’ ambitions, and especially is this true of André 
Breton, are directed toward rediscovery of new innocence, the golden 
age, and the hymns of liberated humanity. On a copy of L’Amowur fou, 
André Breton wrote for the author of this essay (in spite of the fact 
that he considered him on the other side of the fence) these joyous 
words: “To leave no stone standing in the churches, beginning with 
the most beautiful ones. And then long live the new myth.” Sentences 
perfectly in keeping with the will and the wonderful optimism of the 
author. The entire question is to find out whether the visionaries of 
the school will truly succeed in rebuilding innocence somewhere be- 
yond the ruins. And supposing they do not succeed, how will their 
venture end? Answering these two questions implies following the tra- 
jectory of the surrealist novel. 


The Destruction of the World 


In French literary history, no imagery in fiction has shown such 
demiurgical enthusiasm, such joyous and shattering will to change the 


5 André Breton, Anthologie de l’'Humour noir. 

6 Aragon, Anicet (1921), Les Aventures de Télémaque (1923), Le Libertinage 
(1924), Le Paysan de Paris (1926). Gisele Prassinos, L’Armurier de Bordeaux, 
in Les Quatre Vents, No. 3, 1945 (written in 1936). Georges Scutenaire, Les 
Degrés, 1921-1945, (collection “L’Age d'or,” 1945). Georges Limbour, Les 
Vanilliers (1928), L’Enfant polaire (1945). 

7André Pieyre de Mandiargues, Le Musée noir (1946). Julien Gracq, As 
Chateau d’Argol (1938), Un Beau Ténébreux (1945). René Roger, Aw Diapason 
de l’Orage (1945). Marcel Schneider, Le Granit et l’absence, La Premiére lle 
(1951. Maurice Fourré, La Nuit du Rose-Hétel (1950). 

8 Aragon: “Le monde déja se lézarde . . .” (Peinture au défi, 1926). 
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conditions of existence. A total overthrow must be everywhere the 
initial step. Lautréamont was, says Julien Gracq, the “angelic dynamiter” 
whose fictional powers began the work.® The time for demolishing is 
at hand. 

I have only to leaf through these accounts in which is projected the 
surrealist vision, to find again the flaming ardor of destruction still in- 
tact. An infernal opera whose libretto is divided among several authors. 
More than any other, young Aragon, like a child prodigy intent on 
smashing everything, knew how to spread magic disorder and verbal 
revolt in his writings. (He will go much farther, and, having broken 
everything with immense skill, he will become a follower of Stalin.) 
In Anicet one reads, “Paris became a fine building game for me. I 
invented a sort of idiotic Cook Agency which, with a guide book in 
hand, was vainly trying to find its way in the labyrinth of eras and 
places where I moved about without any difficulty. The asphalt began 
to boil again under pedestrians’ feet, houses fell to pieces; some climbed 
on top of those next door . . . People led an untroubled existence in 
apartment houses with no fire, in gigantic aquariums. Suddenly a forest 
sprang up near the Opera.”?° 

I pause as I copy these sentences which are from Aragon’s best 
period, from the time when the contractor in marvels had not yet 
sacrificed his liberty for the worst kind of conformity. With the pas- 
sage quoted above had appeared for the first time in the surrealist novel 
a theme of geographical overthrow which was to enjoy great popularity. 
If the modern city with its petrified alignment of buildings, with its 
complex equipment, conceived over a long period of time by technical 
progress, with its tar and asphalt glued on the living epidermis of the 
soil, represents what the surrealists most detest, the alliance of indus- 
trialism and capitalism, commercial astuteness linked with the absurd 
pride of science—what a temptation there is for awakening the sleep- 
ing elements, for renewing their plot to release the wrath of water and 
forest on monuments of conceit and vanity! This avenging fiction con- 
tinues to appear. Aragon uses it again a little farther on when the setting 
is a store window offering customers a display of exotic fruit. “From 
rose to red and violet, they take on the appearance of bluish meat, 
and the split figs bleed like pretty growths of cancer.” A prolific miracle 
is unleashed. “The roots of the yams multiply, crawl, run, climb, and 
an entire virgin forest hatches in the glass egg . . . From the taxider- 


®“Préface & Lautréamont,” Les Chants de Maldoror (1947). 
10 Anicet (first edition), p. 12. 
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mist's shop, which I had not yet noticed, animals escape, filling the 


branches, the clumps, the vines . . . The vegetation develops to such 
a degree, the animals become so numerous that I feel shut in, stifled, 
strangled . . . Imagination fills me with fear. How can I get out of 


the forest? I don’t know the magic words.” 

Here begins a long series of dreams. Fires, forests, tidal waves. 
Everything is contributing to upsetting the world. In Aurora by Michel 
Leiris there is a cataclysm at sea; a like spectacle occurs in Le Diapason de 
Vorage by René Roger. Léon-Paul Fargue, writing Vultwrne under the 
influence of surrealism, shows trains emerging from the stations to 
lay waste the city of Paris.’* Pierre Mabille devotes a whole chapter 
of his Miroirs du merveilleux to celebrating catastrophe. “Cities swal- 
lowed up during a night, the slow descent of the lava; in the distance 
the oncoming tidal wave . . .”* This very rich vein has been con- 
tinued in the novelists of the second generation. In Julien Gracq of 
Un Beau Ténébreux: “I often thought the trees were invading the 
suburbs, were enclosing the city with an impenetrable forest.”** In 
Pieyre de Mandiargues of the Musée noir which tells of the vegetal 
revolt of a jungle, invading the city, abetting the blows of the wreckers.*® 
Let us not be duped: if the jungle attacks the cities, it is because the 
cities must return to the jungle. 

It is very easy to propose that this mania of destruction stems from 
strangely mixed feelings, sexual satisfaction, and doubtless the facile 
procedures of poetic compensation. Certainly. Why not? Above all it 
is proper to admit that the surrealist novel, in addition to its vocabu- 
lary of aggression and world destruction, utters a forceful “No” to 
existence as it is organized in this universe. “Existence is elsewhere,” 
wrote Breton in the last line of the first Mamifeste. “What I like about 
Aurora,” Michel Leiris said in 1946, “is the refusal, on almost every 
page, to accept the condition of mankind against which—no matter 
how sanely collective existence may one day be organized—a certain 
number of people will not cease rebelling.” Joy in disorder and suffer- 
ing, theatrical but pure refusal of man’s condition, this goes farther 
than a mere orgy of colors or the assault of forests on the suburbs. 


11 [bid., p. 27. 

12 1928. See also Aprés Paris (1923). 

13 Le Miroir du merveilleux (1940) pp. 115-135. 
14p. 82 

15 Mouton noir, in Le Musée noir. 
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The Defeat of Innocence 


The clearly expressed intention of the first surrealist novelists was to 
traverse ruins and to build again, on the other side, what Breton called 
“the new myth.” “It is time to promulgate a new myth capable of 
carrying man along to the last stage of his final destination . . .”, declares 
Breton, Joe Bousquet, Pierre Mabille, Jean Ferry, and others in the 
manifesto of Rupture imaugurale. The myth of innocence. Man become 
divine, creator of his liberty. 

In Le Libertinage Aragon has expressed this. “The illusion of infinite 
power over the world. Events bent to my will. I was improving on God. 
Like a child let loose in a machine shop. I was lowering the levers to 


see what would happen . . . Terrible sparks . . ."* And Benjamin 
Péret in Main-forte: “What is the use of being a man if you cannot 
change lead into cork and cork into lead . . .""* Demiurges—or 
machinists? 


The weakness of the first surrealist novel was precisely in its pre- 
occupation with machinery. And the secret of machinery is quickly 
discovered. Aragon was the first to become fed up with it. “Go on 
traveling, my dear friends, if such is your inclination. But as for me, 
let's think no more about it. You see, I know the secret of the most 
beautiful adventures.” (Le Libertinage) He who wishes to destroy the 
world, and then rebuild it by means of marvels and humor, runs the 
risk of giving only the description of this strange apparatus. A comical 
form of artillery, ballistas which seem conceived by a mad engineering 
student, “objects that overthrow” or those “which function symbolically,” 
and. the eternal and tiresome umbrella photographed on the sewing- 
machine to serve as exegesis for a sentence from Lautréamont. Having 
set Out to discover a myth, we most often have to be satisfied with a 
“musée noir” (as Pieyre de Mandiargues says), or with a catalogue of 
trick gadgets. Raymond Roussel’s fictional work, in some respects so 
important, becomes much less interesting when it is concerned with 
feats of parlor magic. Locus solus offers a model of the novel which 
replaces the mythological impulse by mass production of tedious con- 
trivances.'* The picture stories of Max Ernst,’® the unheard of land- 
scapes arranged by J. M. A. Paroutaud, Giséle Prassinos, Michel Far- 
16 Le Libertinage, p. 22. 

17 Main-forte, p. 61. 


18 Raymond Roussel, Locus solus (1914). 
19 Réve d’une petite fille qui voulut entrer au Carmel (1930). 
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doulis-cagrange,”” and even, despite their dazzling skill, Le Diapason 
de Vorage by René Roger, the surprise novels of Audiberti which can 
be classified as quasi-surrealist, the stories collected by Mandiargues in 
his Musée noir—just so many stage sets in which the trick effects are 
too, too visible. Nothing is left except the fragments of a game. 

They wished to give me back “the golden age.” That is the title 
Henri Parisot found for a small contemporary collection which brings 
together the names of the minor surrealists, Jean Ferry, Georges Limbour, 
Louis Scutenaire, Paul Colinet, and others. In this collection greatest im- 
portance is given to the domain of dreams, that enticing and dangerous 
realm in which Marcel Béalu alone among the most recent writers has 
attained some mastery." I try to find the promised state of innocence 
and that Baudelairian tranquillity of previous existence, reigning over a 
world which had been cleared of obsessive goals and poisonous litigation. 
In almost all these authors I discover only a flimsy setting, provided 
with trap-doors for ghosts. The opera comes to an end in a provincial 
theater. 

Just one exception. One day last year André Breton called together 
some fifty friends of surrealism in a Parisian hotel on the left bank. His 
purpose was to reveal to them Maurice Fourré, the author of La Nuit 
du Rose-Hétel. An extraordinary novel, shining with “appeased” strange- 
ness, it is all the more surprising in that its author is seventy-three 
years old. Perhaps for the first time a work linked with contemporary 
surrealism tries to express only reconciliation: of man and the indi- 
vidual, of man and his destiny, of man and the world. But the admira- 
tion I express for La Nuit du Rose-Hétel does not make me forget that 
the author is not a genuine surrealist. The state of innocence which 
he has attained has not traversed revolt. 


Secular Damnation 

One cannot deny that Aragon, as a novelist, had a political turn of 
mind. Perhaps the first of any of them he sensed the impossibility of 
arriving at a new state of innocence by means of amusing contrivances 
and simulated exquisite corpses. Aragon’s point of departure means, 
among other things, that surrealism must go beyond the stage of show- 
manship, even if the effects are “overwhelming.” In Julien Gracq’s 
novels surrealist revelation becomes metaphysical, bringing a sacrificial 
concept of man, situated between the world and God. 


20 Paroutaud, Autre évémement (1947). Fardoulis-Lagrange, Le Grand Objet 
extérieur (1945). 

21 Mémoires de l’ombre (1944), L’Expérience de la nuit (1945), Journal d’un 
mort (1947). 
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Black and desperate certainty of defeat. All is lost beforehand. That 
was not what Breton, the wonderful optimist, had imagined when he 
proposed salvation through “l'amour fou.” Writers such as Leiris, An- 
tonin Artaud, and Georges Bataille had already allowed personal in- 
clination toward sacrifice and voluntary turning toward misfortune to 
appear in their works. With them, as with Julien Gracq today, the joyous 
or savage shout of man protesting against the world was becoming the 
rending cry of awaited and accepted torture. The demiurge is transformed 
into victim. He plunges into a kind of damnation. In order to avoid 
blameworthy recourse to religious vocabulary, let us call it “secular 
damnation.” 

In Aurora by Michel Leiris, that almost posthumous story which its 
author published some twenty years after writing it, what moves me— 
in spite of many trite procedures, in spite of recourse to the most 
facile display—is precisely that strange appetite for punishment, that 
strange vocation for perdition. If Leiris calls for Apocalyptic destruc- 
tion of the world, he does not place himself outside of its reach. He is 
part of the terrible sacrifice: “blacker than a beast, somber and creaking 
as a rotten old barouche, you walk or rather you drag yourself through 
the outskirts of life, with your gnawed thumbs whose layers of skin 
you have been devouring for countless years. These fingers, which other 
people use for tender caresses, violent battles, or obstinate work, little 
by little you tear them, you lay them bare as if you wished to leave 
only the bone and to ransom, by the tithe of suffering which you thus 
inflict upon yourself, the threat of other greater, more dangerous pain 
hovering over you like a vampire.”* Of course the tone is not new. 
Lautréamont’s influence is present here. But if surrealism has made 
Maldoror its principal intermediary, it is because, after a half century, 
it finds in him its own dizziness, its cruel metaphysics. He who holds 
the knife, as Baudelaire had devined, is the one who receives the wound. 

Seen in this perspective, the importance of Julien Gracq becomes 
apparent. The most talented writer of the second surrealist generation 
is beyond doubt the one whose work, with that of Eluard and Breton, 
will be recognized some years hence as the most definite contribution 
by the school to contemporary thought. In his 1942 lecture at Yale, 
André Breton expressed his high regard for Au Chateau d’Argol in which, 
he said, “surrealism pivots freely about itself.” Gracq does not give 
realism anything which was not already there, but with lucidity not 
separated from inspiration he brings its tendencies to fulfillment. As 
early as 1938 Julien Gracq indicated quite clearly into what paths he 


22 Aurora p. 22. 
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was leading his readers: “There remained perhaps the elucidation of cer- 
tain badly defined human problems, but ones which are of lasting in- 
terest, . . . in the first place that of salvation or more definitely— 
since the valid intermediary never apparently has been supposed to be 
left out unless all efficacy is removed from the state of grace achieved— 
that of the one who saves and the one who damns: the two forces being 
dialectically inseparable . . .”** Julien Gracq’s heroes move and are slain 
on these metaphysical frontiers where the loss of the god, the sacrifice 
of Hercules on the pyre, is constantly renewed. 

In the pages where Julien Gracq weaves the mystery of Argol, the 
author’s plot will serve only to divide, between Albert Herminien and 
Heide, the share of malediction which goes to each character. So many 
wonders and surpassing of self (for example the extraordinary swim by 
the two youths and the woman toward the deep sea) end up with final 
defeat, as though agreed upon and accepted in advance. A significant 
sentence combines the intuitions of Baudelaire, of Sade, and of Freud 
concerning our willed destiny: “Only at that moment perhaps did he 
perceive that in every human being the instinct of his own destruction, 
of his own and devastating wasting away, was fighting, doubtless on 
equal terms, against care for his personal safety . . .” Hasn’t Freud 
shown that the instincts of death are as inherent in man as the instinct 
of preservation? In these extreme realms of the surrealist novel every- 
thing takes place as if the former, now and definitely, were winning 
over the latter. 

The same cruel predestination is inscribed in the story of Un Beau 
Ténébreux. By his presence alone, Allan solidifies the mystery, causes 
men and women to utter their last cries in their most secret voices. He 
passes by, indifferent, somber, luminous, and in his wake the potential 
takes on definition; souls struck with terror open or close. One night, 
the next day after a masked ball at which his mistress Dolores and he, 
as the lovers of Montmorency, painted blood stains over their hearts, 
he kills himself. And the marvelous expectation of the sacrifice, more 
and more unbearable in this being Jorn to die, has become such that 
at the end of the book where the spell of temptation passes for some 
moments over Allan, it is the reader himself, as well as all the characters 
in the book, who makes Allan back up against the wall with the bottle 
of poison in his hand. 

The ex-surrealist Georges Bataille, the philosopher of damnation, 
has paralleled Julien Gracq’s fictional fatalism. In a book entitled 


23 Au chdteau d’Argol, preface. 
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L’Expérience intérieure: “The forces working to destroy us find such 


favorable complicity within us . . . that we cannot simply turn away 
from them as our self-interest dictates. We are led to making counter- 
fires . . . A dangerous region where destructive forces arise.”** 


When he has chosen to write novels,” Bataille has attempted to es- 
tablish in his narrative a kind of ascesis of downfall, ever more 
guilty and more voluntary. As a sociologist he is obsessed by the 
idea of sacrifice.** The horror that Gabriel Marcel feels concerning 
these dark undertakings does not in any way detract from their 
authenticity. 

At the end of a road strewn with easy victories and cruel defeats 
the surrealist novel appears to have arrived at its inevitable conclusion: 
the proud Promethean revolt ends on a black and bloody altar. That 
is not the least astonishing paradox of a school which began by 
demiurgic exaltation and belief in refinding the shores of innocence. 
In his essay André Breton (1948), Julien Gracq himself has noted the 
apparent contradiction of “Surréalisme noir.” “The despair of our 
epoch has come about because the poignant feeling of man’s down- 
fall has paradoxically outlasted and even feeds on the certainty of the 
death of God.” Breton, for whom blasphemy, revolt, and blood lead 
to a kind of superior love of life, had wished something different. 
But already (according to Léon Bloy’s phrase which Julien Gracq 
quotes) Lautréamont had come to announce “the gospel of damnation.” 
This vocation for perdition, attested by Leiris, Artaud, Gracq, and 
Bataille, can be understood only if surrealism is placed back in its 
true metaphysical perspective: the defeat of the mythology of innocence. 
Surrealism, by its nature and with no outside help, slips toward the 
mysterious ritual of the holocaust through despair. “Are there then,” 
asked Baudelaire, “souls doomed to the altar, anointed so to speak, and 
who must walk toward death and glory through a permanent sacrifice 
of themselves?” Incapable of reaching its goal, powerless to give man 
a superhuman law, surrealist conscience chose to become bad and mar- 
tyred. To the very end the surrealist novel expresses the astonishing 
ambitions of the school as well as the hazards of destiny. 


ARMAND Hoos, professor of French at Harvard, has written both 
articles and books of literary criticism. He is also a novelist, the author 
of L’Accident (Grasset, 1947). 
24 L’Expérience imtérieure (1945). 
25 Dirty (1945, written in 1928), Le Haine de la poésie (1947), L’Abbé C. 


(1950). 
2624 Part maudite (1949). 
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André Malraux: 
The Intellectual as Novelist 


When Malraux gave up his twenty-year love affair with the Com- 
munists and emerged at the right hand of General Charles de Gaulle, 
it was widely rumored not only that he wrote the General’s speeches 
and was the source of most of his ideas, but also that he was engaged 
in rewriting his own novels to make them “conform to his new political 
beliefs.” At that moment, anything seemed possible. That Malraux had 
passed a critical turning in his political career was evident. That he had 
put his special abilities at de Gaulle’s disposal, and was serving him 
in a very concrete fashion, was easy to believe. And the second rumor 
rode on the shoulders of the first. Nobody seems to have stopped to 
ask just how Malraux could go about “re-writing” his novels or what, 
within the imagination of man, they would be like if he rewrote them. 

His new incarnation was double in that he was now both political 
leader and literary ancestor. The Existentialists were exploiting the old 
vein of Absurdity that Malraux had pioneered as early as 1925. Sartre's 
Nausée clearly owed much to Malraux's early novels, and the debt of 
the then much admired Albert Camus extended to the borrowing of spe- 
cific expressions. Furthermore, in his latest fiction, Les Noyers de l’Alten- 
burg (written in 1941 and published in Switzerland in 1943) Malraux 
had returned to the old theme of the Absurd as if to emphasize his pa- 
ternity. This relationship may have had as much to do with the diff- 
culty critics had in judging him as did his puzzling politics and the 
uncertainty of his literary future.’ 

In 1945 he could still be considered an active novelist. True, since 
1937 he had written but one fiction, and that one rather slight, but 
the lapse in productivity was probably due to his having been involved 
in two wars in a row. The continuation of Les Noyers de l’Altenburg, in 
a series announced by his Swiss publisher as La Lutte avec l’ange, seemed 
imminent. He was also supposed to be working on a novel about the 
adventurer Mayrena who is mentioned in an interesting passage in 
La Voie royale.? Publication of his study of T. E. Lawrence, Le Démon 
de l’absolu, was believed so close at hand that one critic, who doubtless 
1See G. Picon, André Malraux, Gallimard, 1945; C. Mauriac, Malraux ou le mal 


du héros, Grasset, 1946; M. Savane, André Malraux, Richard Masse, 1946. All 
afe interesting and useful—and all bear the mark of their moment. 


2 Skira Ed. p. 62. 
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thought that it would be available before his article got through press, 
referred his readers to this book as though it actually existed.* The 
Psychologie de l'art was in the offing. Any of these supposedly forthcom- 
ing books might reveal latent and unsuspected meanings in the old ones, 
and this added to the uncertainties of the political and literary scenes, 
made 1945 a bad time for judging Malraux calmly. 

Today it is a decade since Malraux has written a novel. He has 
announced, in the Gallimard edition of Les Noyers, that he will not 
try to continue La Lutte avec l’ange. The book on Lawrence is still un- 
published. The three sumptuous volumes of La Psychologie de l'art are 
very revealing in many ways but do not force one to change one’s opin- 
ion of the novels. The communists claim, of course, that when Malraux 
jettisoned the faith he also threw overboard all he had to say. They may 
be right—or he may open a new productive period any time; what 
is certain is that, whether he starts La Lutte avec l’ange again from the 
beginning* or whether he tries a continuation of L’Espoir, any novel 
Malraux writes after this long silence may properly be thought to be 
part of a second cycle of activity. The first cycle now belongs to history 
as much as do the events that formed its background. Meanwhile the 
furore about Existentialism has subsided, and the likelihood of Mal- 
raux’s being suddenly precipitated into political prominence again, if 
any, seems far enough in the future not to excite one to commit great 
errors of judgment. 


In other words, 1951 is a much more favorable year than 1945 was 
for re-reading Malraux attentively and without distraction. And if one 
is a foreigner, born far outside the French literary tradition, for once 
there is no loss. Malraux’s techniques depart radically from those com- 
mon in France. His themes are universal: human suffering, human soli- 
tude, humiliation and human dignity, the constant imminence and irre- 
vocability of death, the inanity of life. His heroes are rarely French: 
Perken, Kyo, Kassner, Garine, Manuel, and Vincent Berger are either 
people of indefinite origins, or of mixed blood, or foreigners. (The 
Frenchmen in the novels are the observers and interpreters of the action, 
like Claude Vannec in La Voie royale and the anonymous narrator of 
Les Conquérants, or, sometimes characters like Clappique and Ferral in La 
Condition humaine, who ate not intended to appeal to the reader's sym- 
pathy.) And at the same time, certain of the values in which Malraux deals 


3 John L. Brown, “Brain Behind de Gaulle,” ’48, April 1948, p. 106. 
*As is suggested in his prefatory note in the Gallimard edition. 
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are perhaps less remote from us than from the French. That of action, for 
example—and that of violence; for us these are not radical departures, 
at least in literature. When the French critic Picon tells us that the 
experience of reading Malraux was like receiving a slap in the face, 
he is testifying to Malraux's power, certainly, but he is just as certainly 
not telling us about an experience that added to his critical equanimity. 

For Americans Malraux has a further and special interest: he offers 
an excellent example of what America produces so rarely, an artist who 
is also an intellectual. Malraux himself is among those who say that 
we do not produce the type at all. Certainly this is true of our writers, 
at least. We have at the present time precisely one first rate novelist 
who is also a first rate critic, Robert Penn Warren. In fact, our 
tradition since Mark Twain makes it obligatory for a writer not to 
know what a critic is talking about. Hemingway avers loudly that 
he can not know what is in his own books until the critics tell 
him. Faulkner insists, somewhat less loudly, that he is “just a writer, 
not a literary gent.” Of the half-dozen or so successful serious novel- 
ists writing in America in the 1930's, all of whom moved leftward 
under the impact of the Sacco-Vanzetti case and the great depression, John 
Dos Passos alone demonstrated the possession of even an elementary 
grasp of the political intricacies and intellectual obligations of his new 
attitude. As Philip Rahv remarks in his recent Image and Idea, “They 
succeed in representing incidents of repression and revolt, as well as 
sentimental conversions, but conversions of the heart and mind they 
sketch in on the surface, or imply in a gratuitous fashion . . . The 
sympathy of these ostensibly political writers with the revolutionary 
cause is often genuine, yet their understanding of its inner movement, 
intricate problems, and doctrinal and strategic motives is so deficient 
as to call into question their competence to deal with political material” 
(p. 17). Mr. Rahv is a severe critic indeed, and one is not obliged to 
agree with him that the deficiency he describes makes such writers 
deficient as novelists, but no one can hardly deny the evidence that 
their inability to encompass the political problem in itself defines the 
kind of novelists they were and still very largely are. Elsewhere® I have 
voiced a strong belief that these Americans should be read as if they 
were lyric poets, so that the study of the novelist becomes primarily the 
study of a sensibility and then of how the sensibility informs and 
shapes the work; ideas, in this circumstance, are of secondary importance. 


5 The American Novel of Violence, 1920-1950, University Press in Dallas, 1950. 
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In contrast, Malraux presents the fascinating spectacle of the writer 
whose ideas are as important as his emotions, whose novels are a prod- 
uct of both intellect and sensibility, and—in his case—even of a need 
to establish an equilibrium between intellect and sensibility. We are 
told very frequently that American literature would be far healthier 
and more interesting if our novelists could do what men like Malraux 
do so well. 

The central experience of American writers and thinkers in the 
first half of the twentieth century, as of the writers and thinkers 
of the rest of the world, has been to have to face a momentous 
political choice, not to say political dilemma. The first World War 
subsided into doldrums which almost amounted to spirtual death. 
To many the middle class world seemed impotent, stale, and intent only 
on defending its gains. When its economic structure tottered, even those 
seemed indefensible. Social injustices rankled in men who, because of 
their passivity, felt party to them. The alternative to passivity appeared 
to be revolution. The list of Americans who moved leftward toward 
the brave new world was long and distinguished. Disillusion, of course, 
followed rapidly. Disappointment in the custodians of the brave new 
world, warm at the end of the Spanish Civil War, became incandescent 
with the news of the 1939 anti-aggression pact. By the time Hitler's 
panzer divisions were well into Poland, intellectual defection from 
the extreme left in America was about complete. 

All that is history, and less to be affirmed or denied, praised or 
blamed, than to be understood. One way of understanding, of course, 
would have been the comprehension and dramatization in literature of 
the values involved. It is exactly of this failure to grasp, imaginatively, 
the implications of the experience, that critics like Mr. Rahv accuse the 
American novelists. And among the European writers who, he says, 
have managed to do what the Americans failed to do, he places Malraux 


high. 


Malraux's personal experience follows what is in many ways the 
standard pattern. His origins were conventional and middle-class. His 
literary apprenticeship was the standard one of the “Enfants Terribles” 
period. His education was special only that he studied oriental language 
instead of the commoner law or medicine. Then he made his first trip 
to Asia and there experienced the feeling of estrangement from the 
civilization in which he had grown up. This was, I believe, the de- 
Cisive experience of his career. Simultaneously he turned toward the 
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political left. That he was never on completely easy terms with the 
communists is clear, but it was as the work of the most gifted of 
French “fellow-travellers” that his novels had their first great success. 
Eventually—perhaps much more gradually than his dramatic declara- 
tion for de Gaulle suggests and certainly not so far in the opposite 
direction as many feared—he came back. 

His novels are nourished by his need to transpose this experience 
into a form of art. Their special excellence lies in his ability to feel 
the relations between politics and the characteristic ideas, preoccupations, 
apprehensions, and anxieties that mark our time. If the terms were not 
a bit frightening, one would say that Malraux joins politics with meta- 
physics. 

Certain critics, like those of the British Scrutiny group, deny that 
Malraux's six fictions may properly be called novels at all.* In one 
sense they are right. Certainly these hurried stories, often overpopulated, 
always embarrassed by the size of what they try to contain—hard, 
brilliant, nervous, and so closely related to drama—are the antithesis 
of the kind of narrative which is defined by the unhurried thoroughness 
of its method. They are not patient, massive, rich; they seem to be de- 
ficient in Ortega’s “thick texture of life.” Malraux's fictions do not “create 
a world” of their own so much as they illuminate the hidden nature 
of a world which already exists. They mean to “reveal reality,” as 
Lionel Trilling thinks a novel should, but in flashes, with great de- 
mands upon the visual imagination of the reader as well as upon his 
comprehension, and probably not at all in the way that Mr. Trilling 
has in mind.’ 

Such strictures merely make it clearer than ever that what Malraux 
tries to do with fiction requires a special form—one, precisely, which 
will permit establishing a balance between sensibility and intellect. In 
other words, they do us the service of pointing out what we need most 
to understand about Malraux. 

Malraux rather luxuriates in the epithet “intellectual” and clearly 
delights in ideas. But intellectual does not mean philosopher. A philoso- 
pher is more or less obliged to have a rationally discursive mind. He 
is never completely free from the ancient commitment to the notion 
that all things must have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Even his 
occasional demonstrations that logic itself is arbitrary and conventional 
seem, to the layman anyhow, to be conducted with impeccable and 


® See the numbers for spring and December 1947. 
7See The Liberal Imagination, Viking, 1950, p. 257 et passim. 
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sometimes beautiful logic. The intellectual, on the other hand, may 
quite permissibly feel himself less committed to logic. Ideas are his 
meat and drink and he is at their service; they are not necessarily at 
his. We grant the title of intellectual to a man if “ideas mean a lot” 
to him, if what he does betrays his preoccupation with them, but his 
ability to align them in the form of rational discourse is not what 
makes him an intellectual. 

Only by such a definition can Malraux be counted among the in- 
tellectuals. His ideas are deeply felt. Rarely has he chosen—or perhaps 
been able—to develop them discursively. This peculiarity was not so 
apparent in his early books as it is now, but to look back over his 
work from the perspective of 1951 is to see, clear as daylight, that 
they have all been incoherent and built upon paradox. The books on art 
turn Out to contain separate essays bound into a unity not by linear 
argument but by their relation to certain preoccupations of their author 
—and we havé had to wait for the third volume to be sure what pre- 
occupations these were and just what the relation was. The style is 
oracular; ideas are juxtaposed with other ideas with scant attention to 
those little matters of conjunction and subordination which make such 
a difference to the reader; the parts of the books appear out of their 
proper order. (Malraux’s own note at the end of the text of Volume 
III, La Monnaie de l’Absolu, promising a more rigorous ordering and 
additional details in the final, one volume edition, is evidence that he 
is, himself, fully aware of the difficulty). So long as La Psychologie de 
Vart succeeds as well as it seems to be succeeding now in making 
readers aware of the significance of styles in art and of the relations of 
various arts to’ each other, it is hard to believe that the weakness in 
structure is fatal. It is merely a detriment, and hardly important to 
us here. What is important is that when we look back to the novels 
after reading the art books, we see that the novels are incoherent in 
just the same way. 

Over and over again, the logic of the stories—of situation and 
circumstance and inevitable outcome—leads in one direction, to one 
conclusion, and the conclusion is invariably unpalatable. La Tentation 
de l’occident (which is of course not a novel but which contains an 
implicit story) demonstrates the hopeless inanity of occidental life; 
Les Conquérants demonstrates the absurdity of all life, East or West; 
La Voie royale presents the final ignominy of death; La Condition 
humaine illustrates our inability to rise above the human predicament, 
our inability this side of death to achieve a fitting dignity. And so on, 
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with the exception of Le Temps du mépris, through the whole Malraux 
canon. Malraux does not -reject these conclusions. How could he? But 
he finds a way to turn their logic. He juxtaposes to them some picture, 
figure, or image or poetic symbol which affirms, oracularly the opposite 
of what the rational discourse affirms. Thus at the end of La Tentation 
de Voccident occurs the noble picture of the young man who ‘as 
finally discovered the complete emptiness of life, and is resolved to 
live on courageously and to refuse ever to blink at his knowledge. And 
Perken, in La Vote royale, dies in complete wretchedness, but only 
after he has shown, by his magnificent march alone across the jungle 
compound to face down the hostile savages, what heights a man can 
reach in spite of his mortality. And Katow, by the manner of his 
death, makes the reader forget how thoroughly he and Katow both are 
subject to human bondage. The technique here is the technique of 
the art books: it consists of omitting links—of not setting down a 
reason why Katow’s behavior as he goes out to be burned in the locomo- 
tive is at all relevant to what we have seen for several hundred pages, 
to be man’s fate. But in the art books we call this incoherence a defect 
and in the novels we call it an artistic technique. Practiced constantly, 
as Malraux practices it, giving his art a special name, the Art of Ellipsis. 

The cost of disregarding the character of Malraux’s craft runs high. 
For example, almost the entire October 1948 number of Esprit, a pub- 
lication noted for the seriousness and acumen of its criticism, was 
devoted to what it labelled “The Malraux Case.” The contributors, 
among whom were some extremely gifted critics,* were mainly interested 
in Malraux's recent political shift. But to illumine his politics they 
had to give an accounting of his novels and most especially of Les 
Noyers de l’Altenburg since this one was the only novel written after 
the Hitler-Stalin Non-Aggression Pact. What they succeeded in proving 
was not so much something about politics as about literary criticism: 
viz. one should not talk about the meaning of any book until one has 
examined the meanings inherent in the way it is put together. In their 
industry they left hardly an idea expressed by the characters in this novel 
unquoted or unglossed. But not one of them remembered to point out 
that the essential import of the story resides in a central symbol—and 
not exactly an inconspicuous one, since it is nothing other than the 
walnut trees themselves from which the book gets its title. Vincent 
Berger, the hero, has been listening to the gathered intellectuals of the 
Altenburg colloquy prove (by discursive logic) that the notion of the 


8 Including G. Picon, C.-E. Magny, A. Béguin, and A. Rousseaux. 
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continuity of man, based upon the notion of the continuity of successive 
cultures, is completely untenable. Berger dislikes the conclusion toward 
which the argument is coercing him and finally gets away for a breath 
of air. There, on the hill outside the Altenburg priory, loom the clumped 
walnuts in which he immediately discovers an unmistakable symbolic 
afirmation of the continuity and uninterrupted identity of man. In 
other words, for Vincent Berger, those walnuts demy the argument which 
has prevailed within the Altenburg, and since the most persuasive speaker 
to advance the latter has been the proto-Nazi Mollberg, the fact is not 
without its political significance. 

There is no little, of course, in Malraux’s books to invite such 
critical behavior. This is the price an intellectual pays when he writes 
novels: the presence of ideas in the fiction constantly incites the critic 
to extract the idea from its context, and to ascribe it directly to the 
author. The way in which Malraux constructs a character also lends 
itself to the same treatment; neglecting what is traditionally known 
as “psychology,” Malraux has his characters motivated by inner, obses- 
sive drives. And what most frequently obsesses them is an idea. A given 
character acts as he is forced to by his attitude toward death, sex, human 
dignity, power, liberty or something similar. He appears at once as an 
individual and as the incarnation of his special drive. Thus he becomes 
easy to label: Garine is The-Man-Haunted-By-The-Absurd, Hong is the 
Terrorist, Gisors is The Paralyzed Intellectual. Such labels reek of 
allegory, and it is a tradition of western literature that allegory should 
teach a lesson. 

Certain critics have been deluded by this aspect of Malraux’s work 
to the point of making him appear little more than a political fabulist. 
Thus Edwin Berry Burgum, in The Novel and the World’s Dilemma 
subjects La Condition humaine to an amazingly simplistic and puritanical 
analysis according to which Malraux deals out rewards and punishments 
like God in the judgment scenes of the old mysteries—only with the 
Party Line substituted for the decalogue. To give an example of his 
conclusions: he finds that Tchen, the terrorist in La Condition humaine 
who deserts party discipline for direct action and dies in a thwarted 
attempt to murder Chang Kai-Shek, dies uselessly and ignominiously 
because he has not been properly submiissive to Moscow. But Tchen 
is thwarted only because Chang happens not to be riding in this car; 
he dies, but he blows the car itself into smithereens. And he dies content. 
For Tchen is one of those human types in whom Thanatos turns in 
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upon itself; he wants to die; certainly death has much more fascination 
for him than does politics—a subject which in moments of stress he 
has a way of forgetting completely. Only a more patient reading than 
Mr. Burgum seems to have felt the book to merit, patient enough to 
allow him time to realize that La Condition humaine is not only the 
title but the subject of the book, and that Tchen being a man suffers 
the common and not necessarily political torments, could have revealed 
to him the inadequacy of his interpretation. 

Looking in Malraux’s novels for clear lessons is as fruitless as 
asking them to be conventional novels, and extracting theses from 
them is like extracting theses from Shakespeare. The mere fact that 
he returns to worry the same old ideas again and again, twisting and 
turning them over and over, should be a warning. As a matter of 
record, he is a man of a very few seminal ideas, though these few are 
important. To them he comes back like the dog in the Bible: Les 
Noyers de l’ Altenburg and La Psychologie de l'art take up again themes 
already present in 1925 in La Tentation de l’occident. In short, in 
view of the technique of ellipsis which is natural to him, we have to 
accept the fact that the novels are extremely slippery documents on 
what,. at the time of writing, Malraux thought. 


It is far better to assume that they are documents on how he felt. 
Which is to say that his work should be treated primarily as the work 
of a poet. But not, in this instance, a lyric poet. Dramatic. Dramatic 
poetry by an intellectual, for whom ideas become themes. To make 
this assumption is of course to assume a heavy responsibility not to 
destroy the context in which they are embedded and to tolerate such 
paradoxes as turn out to be present in the work rather than to insist 
on resolving the paradox by an act of the reader’s will. In rational dis- 
course paradox is an inconvenience. In poetry, as we have recently 
been brought to realize, it may lie very close to the heart of the matter. 

Many consider Malraux’s novels to be not poetry so much as 
reportage. The legend that has grown up around him gives him a 
unique standing among writers as what the French call a “témoin.” 
We are prone to translate this work by “eye-witness’—and to attribute 
to the novels the authority of a report from the participant in the 
events which form the dynamic background (or what Carolyn Gordon 
and Allen Tate® want to call the “enveloping action”). Les Conquérants 


®The House of Fiction, Scribners, 1950, p. 631. 
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and La Condition humaime thus acquire the value of a report on revolu- 
tion in China by a man who played a role in the events and L’Espoir 
that of a report by a veteran of the war in Spain. The reader is more 
or less coerced into granting that the novels convey something of the 
“feel” of revolution and civil war. To a reader deeply impressed by 
the legend, Malraux's career takes the form of an alternation between 
moments of somewhat hair-raising action and moments of repose during 
which Malraux writes his novels and the critic is thus encouraged to 
think of the novels as attempts to complete the experiences of action 
by ordering them under a form of art. 

The only trouble with such a view of Malraux’s work is that it is 
extremely hazardous. We know of course that Malraux fought the war 
in Spain. But what do we know about his role in the Orient other 
than that he hunted statues and helped run a newspaper in Indo-China? 
I have no desire to deny outright a story that had been presented as 
gospel by Life and been reported by authorities like John L. Brown 
and the current prix de la critique, Robert de Boisdeffre.*° But I have 
sought earnestly without having found a single documentary proof 
that Malraux was ever in China before his trip there in 1931. And it 
is undeniable that his novel which is certainly an eye-witness account, 
L’Espoir, is a very different kind of book from Les Conquérants and 
La Condition humaine. Possibly Malraux did live through the events 
of both the “Chinese” novels. Possibly his activity was of such clan- 
destine nature that, through nobody’s fault, we shall never have the 
documents. Until we do, even so, the legend is of dubious value as 
an approach to his work. 

Malraux himself does not appear to recommend it. When Léon 
Trotzsky assumed, in a famous article, that the central subject of Les 
Conquérants was the revolution at Canton, Malraux replied that his 
main intention had been to accuse La Condition humaine’ and very 
lately he has insisted that his book survives “less because it pictures 
certain episodes of the Chinese Revolution than because it exhibits a 
type of hero in whom readiness for action, culture, and lucidity are 
combined.”'* By its title, by its technique, and by its interest in numer- 
ous human cases which have little to do with revolution, La Condition 


10 Brown, Loc. cit.; Boisdeffre, Métamorphose de la littérature, Alsatia, 1951, 
p. 327; Charles Werthenbaker, “De Gaulle’s Idea Man,” Life, June 7, 1948. 


11 Réponse a Trotzsky,” N. R. F., April 1931, pp. 501-507. 
12 ““Postface,” Grasset edition, 1949, p. 247. 
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humaine is readily identifiable as a book of which the above remark 
would be equally true. 

So until further notice, Malraux’s “revolutionary” novels except 
L’Espoir are better treated as evidence of how he felt less about specific 
events than about the predicament of men in general, as poems and not 
as reporting, and even more not as political treatises. The Chinese scene 
of Les Conquérants and La Condition humaine is \ess a background 
in the journalistic sense than a backdrop, just as Greece provides a 
backdrop for Racine’s characters. And politics, far from being the 
central subject of the novels, becomes a sort of context which permits 
the outlines of human destiny to appear in all their poignancy. This 
is not to deny the importance of politics in the novels, but to define 
it. We all subscribe, and Malraux more firmly than most, to the belief 
that the political problem is the crucial problem of our lives. The im- 
portance of politics in the novels is precisely that the crucial nature of 
the political problem makes their poetry possible. 

This is because the poetry of the novels, as we were saying, rises out 
of the tension created by Malraux's craft of ellipsis. The logic of events 
in his novels is opposed by the magnificent picture of the human in- 
dividual placed im extremis by the events, which he juxtaposes to the 
logic. The logic pulls us in one direction, so to speak, and the picture 
pulls in the other, thus affecting between the two a sort of equilibrium. 
For this to be possible, obviously, the character involved has to be 
of a certain size. And so have the events. 

My only quarrel with Harry Levin’s remark that Malraux’s people 
go about the world looking for situations which will enhance their 
size to the stature of tragic heroes is that he sounds as if he thought they 
had not found the situations. They find the stature (I think) less 
in geography than in politics. For precisely because politics is the 
central problem of our lives, they become our surrogates. Their “wander- 
ing” serves to put them where we can see them, to lift them out of the 
familiar and always indecisive humdrum of our western bourgeois cities. 
For an example of how completely a Malraux character can be taken 
as a surrogate, see Emmanuel Berl’s La Mort de la pensée bourgeoise. 
If Garine, whose character inspired M. Berl’s commentary, moves us 
more deeply than does Perken, the reason is that the situation in Les 
Conquérants is political and of more general import, whereas the hero 
of La Voie royale, who is in no sense a political figure, seems involved 
in a more private and personal situation. 
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Politics is not, of course, the only context in which Malraux has set 
his themes. Since L’Espoir the principal context has been anthropology, 
both in Les Noyers and, reading these latter somewhat as if they too 
were poetry, in the books on art. 


W. M. FROHOCK of Columbia University has been writing a book on 
Malraux’s technique. He is the author of The Novel of Violence in 
America, published in 1950. 
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Raymond Queneau’s Universe 


Films and comic supplements often are important in the formation of 
contemporary literary careers, but not many authors have been coura- 
geous enough to admit these influences on their personality. 

Among the few writers who frankly and vigorously acknowledge 
their debt to the cinema and the comic strip is Raymond Queneau. 
Some day in the future when his fame is officially established (his recent 
election to the Goncourt Academy has been the first step) and when 
critics draw up the list of influences on his work it will be necessary to 
give these vehicles of expression their just due. Just as Moliére’s de- 
light with the strolling players of the Pont-Neuf or of the close of St. 
Germain des Prés has become part of literary history, so will young 
Queneau, sitting in the moving picture theater, be described as identify- 
ing himself with the hero of a western, “a two-fisted he-man, a fellow 
who values human life no more than a gnat's.” (Loim de Rueil, NRF, 
1944. p. 39.) He will be portrayed deep in the reading of L’Epatant,' 
then of the Canard Enchainé, and finally following with rapt attention 
the adventures of Li’) Abmer. After having mentioned the songs of 
Dranem and Georgius? and the proletariat poems of Jehan Rictus, the 
critics will pass on to the works of Louis-Ferdinand Céline, Flaubert’s 
novels (especially Bouvard et Pécuchet), the writings of William Faulk- 
ner, and finally to the Homeric epic and James Joyce. 

Of course Queneau’s scientific and philosophical formation will 
have to be discussed: again rich variety will be revealed. The author's 
philological knowledge will be shown extending from the puns of the 
comic strip to Vendryés’ Traité du Langage, his scientific equipment 
from the revelations of “Believe it or not” to the calculating machine 
of M. I. T. We shall be told how he abandoned a thesis on the mad 
philosophers of the nineteenth century to write articles on Hegel and 
the philosophy of mathematics. 


Queneau has not sought to hide this intellectual wealth. He ac- 
knowledges it, even claims it, in a collection of little essays entitled 
Bédtons, chiffres et lettres; it is moreover obvious throughout his novels. 

Queneau will be called “un esprit vaste.” It would be more exact 
to call his an inquisitive mind. There is a Flea-Market side to his nature, 


1A little newspaper for children, containing among other items the cartoons 
concerned with adventures of three thieves, “Les Pieds-Nickelés.” 


2 Popular comic singers of the early part of the century. 
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one seemingly bent on accumulating a hodge-podge of themes and 
techniques; it is not just by chance that we find several rag pickers in his 
novels. 

What most people would reject as unworthy of serious literature 
Queneau salvages. He winks knowingly and says, “That might be use- 
ful.” Everything that is within reach is introduced into his works, from 
the soldiers’ cooties to metaphysical anguish. One of these days the 
memories of a recent trip to America will appear in one of his novels; 
side by side and on the same level we shall find wrestling matches, 
gadgets, and anti-communism. 

He has already utilized the adding-machine at the end of his poem, 
Petite Cosmogonie portative. The machine, it must be said, undergoes 
the treatment accorder to the fakir in Pierrot Mon Ami: both are given 
a definite place in a story, both are used first of all for some stylistic 
puttering. In this procedure mankind and the inanimate would change 
meaning. Some of Queneau’s novels—and in this respect they will be 
called poetical novels—are like the inventions of a mechanic in the 
suburbs, an assemblage of motor parts, umbrella ribs, cast-off bits of 
metal. They contain not one new or used part which has kept its original 
function. They are constructed with meticulous care but most often 
have no meaning outside of themselves. Queneau’s first novel Le 
Chiendent, is constructed in precisely this fashion. Cartesian philosophy, 
memories of Homer and of the Canard Enchainé, technical devices of 
Joyce and Faulkner, linguistic investigations mingle and supplement 
one another against the proletarian background of a detective novel. 
Entirely sufficient unto itself, the novel is utterly isolated even by 
reason of its cyclical composition. The first and last sentences of the 
work are identical. 

The future critic, should he wish to explain this appropriation of 
and deviation from literary and philosophical traditions, this new utili- 
zation of objects themselves, will remind us of Queneau’s surrealist 
training. As a matter of fact, he was not a very docile pupil. Together 
with his friends Jacques Prévert, Maurice Duhamel, and Yves Tanguy, 
he quickly left Breton’s fold to form the heretical group of the rue 
du Chateau. Withdrawal from orthodox Surrealism permitted him an 
independent place in French letters—that of a jack of all trades who has 
worked in most factories but who has always refused a long-term 
contract. 
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Simultaneous education in the Pieds-Nickelés and in Homer is not 
without difficulties: one may retain a marked preference for the epic, 
a form which requires encyclopedic knowledge. Queneau is an epic 
novelist: most of his novels offer characters who symbolize a struggle 
or agreement with collective destiny. 

It has been said that Le Chiendent (1932), written after a trip to 
Greece, is an epic of the Parisian suburbs. True, one finds several 


representative individuals in the book (the perennial petit bourgeois, 


the concierge, the junk-dealer, the bartender, etc.) who emerge little 
by little from the crowd to rush into a treasure hunt which finally be- 
comes a world war. Pierrot Mon Ami (1942) tells the story of a young 
man at grips with the destiny of an amusement park (easily identified as 
the old “Luna Park” of Paris) and the business rivalries it inspires. 
As for the Nabonides of Saint Glinglin (1948),° they bear a strange 
resemblance, as masters of a city and by reason of the repercussions of 
their own tragedy on the destinies of the group they rule, to the great 
families of Greek mythology. 

Queneau has unusual perspicacity: he discovers the epic in almost 
all domains. It is hovering in the districts of the working classes, it is 
the very essence of moving pictures, good and bad, it exists both in 
the real and the imaginary. The epic tone is constantly seeking to im- 
pose itself, even when two people meet in a little café or in the 
drawing-room somewhere in the provinces. The Odyssy permeates the 
marriage banquet of Chiendent, the Iliad is glimpsed in the Luna-Park 
riot of Pierrot Mon Ami. 

To tell the truth, this is more or less parody. Queneau’s characters 
take on heroic proportions in spite of themselves; this is because most of 
them are exceeded by the world with which they are linked. Except 
for the Nabonides and a few tyrants like the dwarf Bébé Toutout, they 
are of the family of Elpenor rather than that of Ulysses. Often they 
are weak or mediocre. Furthermore they are generally taken from the 
classes which do not seem absolutely necessary for social evolution. 
One might accept the waiters and restaurant owners, but the fortune 
tellers, wild animal trainers, the intellectuals of all ages and social rank, 
the unsuccessful poets and the movie stars have only a minor role in 
the functioning of a civilized state. These beings, who do not even have 
the distinction of being utterly marginal, when they are cast by Queneau 


3 Saint Glinglin is the final form of an epic novel of which the first two parts 
had been published under the titles of Gueule de Pierre (1935) and Les Temps 
mélés (1941). 
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into a world of schemes, political plots, and wars, must either get in 
the game or try to imitate it to their own advantage. 


Tragedy emerges through the contradiction of man’s powers and 
limitations. Two verses from the Petite Cosmogonie portative, hidden 
in a long didactic poem, reveal this tragic contrast: 

The ape, changed to man without working a bit; 
By man, somewhat later, the atom was split. 


If Queneau has replaced the indolent heroes of classic tragedy with 
the participants in a popular festival or with characters who are half 
tramps, he has done so the better to underline existing tension between 
the two extremes: Einstein and Li'l Abner, Coney Island and atomic 
war. Taken in its entirety, his work appears as a compendium some- 
what after the manner of Rabelais and as an effort to delineate modern 
man in all the violence of his conflicts. Significant parallels are numer- 
ous: a concierge recomposes the Discours de la méthode, a fortune teller 
identifies herself with Mussolini, a little child of the suburbs becomes 
one of the myths of modern times—a film star. 

There is also tragedy in the weaknesses of the mind. In Les 
Enfants du limon Queneau inserts several chapters of his unfinished 
thesis on the “fous littéraires” and thus composes one of the most 
frightening anthologies of mental aberration. 

At times one thinks of Kafka, at others of Existentialist absurdity. 
One may even recall Pascal, not just the Pascal of “ni ange ni béte,” but 
also him of “silence éternel,” or of the passage on the two infinities. 
Queneau constantly seems to consider together macrocosm and microcosm, 
finding in the humblest and most outlandish activities a picture of man’s 
estate. Sometimes Queneau’s heroes, as do the heroes of Greek tragedy, 
become reconciled with the gods or else they simply rise above their 
difficulties. One of the characters in Les Derniers Jours (1936) succeeds 
in escaping from adolescent anguish, astonished at the ease with which 
he has attained maturity. Jacques L’Auméne, in Loim de Rwueil, finds 
escape in the mythology of the films, while the characters in Le Chien- 
dent become masters of the world. Often however, as though Queneau 
were denying his characters genuine salvation, these flights are illusory: 
after all, the moving-picture Olympus which Jacques L’Auméne attains 
is only, as Cocteau has said, a city of phantoms. And at the end of Le 
Chiendent its heroes, at the pinnacle of their power, suddenly realize 
that “the book” has determined their destinies, that they owe their 
existence Only to a certain Raymond Queneau. 
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In this attitude of mind one may well see deep-rooted pessimism, 
confirmed by the fine poems on the theme of death in L’Instant Fatal. 
But Queneau’s characters, at once tragic and grotesque, who bear the 
universe like an overly heavy cloak, are the grateful recipients of a 
state of grace: they are loved by the man who created them. True, some 
are wicked, or terrible, or treacherous. But others are gentle dreamers, 
kind people whose very faults, thanks to Queneau, become attractive. 
Few authors would consent to use the title of a novel as a way of mark- 
ing affection toward their fictional creations: in the three words “Pierrot 
mon ami” one might possibly find an echo of “Madame Bovary, c'est 
moi.” The echo, however, reveals only gentleness. 


Queneau is however, capable of retaliating. In his desire not to be the 
dupe of his own tenderness toward his characters, he triumphs through 
laughter. At times he appears not to take seriously either his book or 
his reader. Some critics, either annoyed or carried away by his leg- 
pulling, have accused Queneau of mischievousness. 

Given his outlook on life, Queneau’s sense of the comic certainly 
springs in many cases from sardonic humor. Thanks to his art one 
can laugh at wretchedness and absurdity. Attempts at murder, wars, and 
the trials of Sisyphus become comical themes. The disproportion be- 
tween cause and effect, between the actors and their acts, between 
language and event, as Queneau underlines it, is sufficient to recall the 
buffoonery of Ubuz-Roi or of Shakespeare’s soldiers. 

Queneau also possesses the skill of presenting certain real or imag- 
inary human activities which lie on the extreme frontiers of the possible 
or the conjectural. If there are anti-hail canons, one can legitimately 
imagine, in a metropolis consecrated to the cult of stone and aridity, 
cloud-chasers of civic importance. When one compares the “dish- 
smashing” holiday with the religious hecatombs of the ancients, one 
raises the former to the level of an institution which, although imagin- 
ary, is comical. It is amusing because it is absolutely original, because it 
synthetizes two activities apparently unrelated, and because nothing 
hinders its existence.‘ 


The twelfth stroke of noonday falls into the abyss of the past. 
The balloon bursts. The festival begins. 

Zostril raises his golf club and breaks, with a powerful, un- 
paralleled and vigorous blow, at least 203 plates. On all sides 


* Saint-Glinglin N. R. F., 1948. pp. 66-7. 
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the uproar breaks out, vertically, within a few minutes reaching 
its maximum intensity. Owners and visitors rush with shouts on 
the earthenware and porcelain. Some break salad bowls with their 
kicks; others, seizing large soup tureens, hurl them into a pile of 
compotes and everything is pulverized in a vast din . . . Others 
brutally sit down on large oval platters in order to crack them. 
One imaginative individual imprisons his head in a sugar bowl 
and frees himself with a blow from a coffee pot. Finally this en- 
thusiasm is supplemented by the sputtering of a small machine 


The festival was over, the whole square covered with a layer 


of fragments at least ten centimeters deep. There were only five 
wounded. 


It is always amusing to see absurd activity receive official consecra- 
tion. Sport event, rite, and the occasion for collective rejoicing, the 
dish-smashing carnival serves as outlet for the aggressiveness and 
destructive instincts of the “Urbinataliens.” In large measure the comical 
effects of Saint Glinglin come from transposing, into the realm of the 
imaginary, our most respectable institutions and the realistic or mythical 
reasons for their existence. 

Introduction of an epic tone in what is absurd or mediocre, the 
magnifying of actions which are generally held insignificant lead Queneau 
to laughter which is perhaps less Satanic and more often comparable 
to that of Rabelais as he looks upon the abundance of the world. For 
example, the open joy found in unexpected enumerations, as in this 
recipe for “brouchtoucaille,” the Urbinatalians’ national dish: 

Brouchtoucaille is prepared in the Ville Natale in this manner: 
take cabbage, artichokes, spinach, egg-plant, lettuce, mushrooms, 
pumpkins, pickles, beets, turnips, kohlrabi, tomatoes, sweet po- 
tatoes, dates, celery, radishes, salsify, beans, onions, lentils, corn 
on the cob, and coconuts; scrape, peel, clean, wash, cut, mince, 
mash, grind, pass through a sieve, steam, drain, sift, sweep up, 
collect, dilute, sublimate, compound, arrange, sort out, and cook 
one part in water, another in olive oil, another in nut oil, another 
in beef fat, and another in goose fat. Take also living animals, 
male mammals and female poultry. Cut their throats, skin them, 
carve them, cut them up, dress them, put them on spits and roast 
them. In a large cauldron prepare a sauce of oil, garlic, vinegar, 
various kinds of mustard, yolks of eggs, champagne, pepper, salt, 
pimiento, saffran, caraway, cloves, thyme, bay leaf, ginger, and 
paprika. Add the animal components, toned down by the vege- 
table portion. Mix and intermix, and at the proper time serve 
in the large ancestral platter which you have refrained from wash- 
ing since the last holiday.® 

5 Saint Glinglin. pp. 72-3. 
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Less important in this passage is the satire on cook books than the 
tendency in these works toward an epic tone. 

Such comic effects, dependent on substitution, are general in Que- 
neau’s work. If a situation or a remark contains the germ of a certain 
style or tone, Queneau immediately seizes upon it to create an exuberant 
parody. In the expansion of the idea, the epic is always present, but it 
is often complemented by a parody on detective novels, or journalistic, 
analytic, neo-realistic, and philosophical styles. This gives an effect not 
unlike a distortion of the way the so-called serious authors might tread 
the same themes. Queneau goes much farther than Marcel Aymé. Al- 
though both authors bring the realm of the marvellous into the com- 
monplace, Queneau, less fantastic and less concerned with satire of 
what is immediately contemporary, evades realism to a greater degree, 
distorts with greater ingenuity, and never offers a slice of life he has 
not first completely transformed by stylistic procedures. 


Queneau refuses to leave things at rest, to describe them according 
to accepted formulas. Telling a story or describing an object means 
giving it a sort of burial. Refusing to become an undertaker, Queneau 
seeks to put new life into whatever he writes about. He does this by 
an author's most apparent device, by words. 

In the essays of Bétons, Chiffres, et Lettres he has fully explained 
his thoughts on the gap between written and spoken language; since 
the former has undergone hardening of the arteries, and since the latter's 
syntax resembles Chinook, it would be desirable if people wrote as 
they spoke. In the dialogues of his novels, Queneau has tried to do 
this several times. There is, for example, the monologue of Saturnin, a 
concierge who thinks out for himself the dialectics of existence and 
non-existence: 

You understand, philosophy, it’s made too big mistakes; too 
big slips; first of all it’s forgot to study the different ways of be- 
ing, number one: and that’s no little slip. But that’s nothing; it’s 
forgot what’s most important, the different ways of not being. 
Like a chunk of butter, I’m taking the first thing that comes 
into my head, for example a chunk of butter, that isn’t a cara- 
vansery, or a fork, or a cliff, or an eider down. And get this, that 
this way of not being is precisely its way of being. I'll come 
back to that.® 

The demonstration of the “étre” and the “nonnét’” goes on for 
more than two pages, with Queneau attempting to reproduce the syntax 


® Le Chiendent N. R. F. 1932. p. 271. 
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of spoken French and certain peculiarities of pronunciation correct 
spelling cannot reveal. 

Champion of phonetic spelling in the articles of Bétons, Chiffres 
et Lettres, Queneau wishes words to be written as they are pronounced. 
He longs for a better system than apostrophes and timid changes of 
consonants and vowels which are sometimes employed to give local 
color to dialogue. He does not immediately try, however, to inflict on 
his readers an entirely new orthographical system, one which would 
be flexible in that it reproduced individual pronunciations, and exact 
in that it used a single symbol for a given sound. Instead, in his novels 
he limits his innovations to amusing transcriptions such as “p’tét” for 
“peut-étre” or “kigna?” for “qu’est-ce qu'il y a,” these being phonetic 
distortions of a decrepit old woman. As for English, Queneau is quite 
sure that “How do you do?” should be written: “Aé douioudou.” He is 
even more audacious in some of his poems. 

One can imagine Louis-Ferdinand Céline and cabaret singers as 
probable sources of this attempt to approximate colloquial syntax and 
pronunciation. Queneau’s goal however is not so much exact transcrip- 
tion of the spoken language as broadening stylistic possibilities. Que- 
neau’s novels present mingling of learned words and their mispro- 
nunciations, slang and trivial words, as well as neologisms whose sound 
effects sometimes recall those of Michaux. He combines all kinds of 
styles. 

Sometimes one has the impression that this virtuosity is self- 
limiting. When Queneau in his delightful Exercices de style (1947) 
tells the same insignificant anecdote in 99 ways, one can well wonder 
whether Queneau’s attention is not too closely centered on showman- 
ship and whether the author is anything more than a “Grand Rhétori- 
queur” of the twentieth century.’ But these are only exercises, like 
those of a musician, which terminate in expert variations on a theme 
when applied to important works. Moreover, treating the same content 
in different ways means preventing it from becoming fixed, means 
maintaining it alive and finally accomplishing lasting change in its very 
substance. Queneau believes in the successive destructive and construc- 
tive powers of language, as are shown by this remark in Bétons, 


7Claude Simonnet thinks Queneau is both a “Rhétoriqueur” and a terrorist. 

“One is not sure whether one should see (in the martyrdom Queneau inflicts 
on language) the rough road toward its salvation and sanctification or else the 
imposition of unjustified claims and definite profanation.” (Critique, June- 
July, 1947, pp. 16-23.) 
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Chiffres et Lettres: “It seems clear to me that the life of a region is 
dependent on that of its language,” and the poem Les Ziaux where 
the word-play of “yeux” and “eaux” creates a third reality: “les ziaux.” 

Perhaps this is a poet’s concept. But it is probably in this direction 
that one can see the most interesting attempt at renewing the French 
novel: the refusal to discount style in favor of content, the desire to 
give back all its powers to writing, even those which are most dangerous 
for literary serenity. Unsettling or rejuvenating the world by means of 
words, creating with each new word a new meaning is something like 
the “saut dans le noir” of revolutionaries. It is the perilous departure, 
by application of mechanisms and clever strategies, toward problematic 
realities. 

Such multiple aims would lead to disorder if the author did not 
impose on himself strict rules, artfully hidden in his works but frankly 
expressed in Batons, Chiffres et Lettres. Fictional form can become all- 
embracing and everything can become the matter of a fiction, but still 
it is mecessary that each separate novel obey some kind of discipline. 
This discipline can be analogous to that of poetic compositions and 
oblige the author to introduce “rhymes,” that is, the recurrence at regular 
intervals of a situation or a theme;* it can give a novel a certain curve, 
like the circle of Le Chiendent or the spiral of Gueule de Pierre; it 
can also rest on the magic meaning of numbers. 

Sometimes Queneau signs his novels by applying his principles of 
composition. Le Chiendent is arranged in 91 sections, grouped by 
thirteens (a lucky number) in seven chapters: the author's first and 
last mame each contains seven letters. The biographical element in 
Les Derniers Jours is evident enough, since they number 49 (7 x 7). 
Finally the first part of Gueule de Pierre, then of Saint Glinglin is a 
long discourse on “l’aiguesistence” of fish. Pisces is Queneau’s zodiacal 
sign. 

These procedures do not make it easy to decide whether the author 
wishes to be serious or to mystify. But they do clearly imply preoccupa- 
tion with classical discipline and a taste for balance; they do allow 
an arrangement of themes which is both original and justifiable, and 
above all they show Queneau’s general aim to give his novel all possible 
dimensions. His experiments have finally taken Queneau beyond tech- 
niques which are purely literary. In his later stories he seems to be 
turning toward fictional expression through pictograms, as if, tired 


8In Loin de Rueil, the conversations on lice. In Les Derniers Jours Alfred’s 
monologues. 
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of taking apart and putting together adult means of expression, he 
had returned to his childhood toys, at least to pictures and drawings 
similar to the comics of his first esthetic pleasure. But one knows very 
well that Queneau loves words too well to abandon them. His tempera- 
ment is too Rabelaisian (an epithet that has often been applied to what 
was merely truculent or racy) to give up a “language” which in itself 
can be a picture of a man’s estate. 

To tell the truth, Queneau’s work, which is composed by a strict 
adherence to formal, if ingenious, laws and which is so courageously 
timely in its consciousness of the absurd and ineffectual, cannot exactly 
fit into the tradition of Rabelais. It might rather appear as a kind of 
Bouvard et Pécuchet reworked by James Joyce. 

That is why it is so elusive. 


JACQUES GUICHARNAUD, of the French department at Yale, is the 
author of a volume of short stories Entre Chien et loup (Gallimard, 
1946). 


® Batons, Chiffres et Lettres pp. 203-17. 
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Concerning Noel Devaulx 


During the last ten years it might have seemed as if a new style was 
emerging in the French novel. Beginning with 1938, and more par- 
ticularly and self-assertively with the Liberation, French literature 
seemed to crystallize around certain very definite esthetic and philosophi- 
cal tendencies. The best writers, the most skillful propagandists, the 
most subtle and imperious “isms” determined the success of a certain 
kind of literature. Straightforward literature, avoiding the refinements 
of writing and condemning the obvious intervention of the author; 
hostile toward rhetoric, lyricism, and psychology; influenced by report- 
ing, movies, and the American novel (or rather by a certain conception 
of the American novel)—a literature intending to depict without 
divergence, veil, or trickery; a severe style, more depressing than 
tragic, and related to Naturalism but differing from it in the philo- 
sophical influence that it undergoes and the metaphysical depth which 
is inseparable from it. Man reduced to his powers of action and thought, 
a world without poetry, beauty, and grandeur, the confronting of a 
lucid conscience and a stark reality—an art which seeks to express this 
situation and this reality without literature: these are approximately 
the elements that create the atmosphere of the novel in recent years. 

But this tendency, although it has been for some time most vigor- 
ous and inspiring, has never succeeded in making a unity of the 
French novel. Many persistent marginal currents continue, and it ap- 
pears that they are becoming stronger and more daring each day. 
From the novels of Julien Gracq to the “récits” of André Pieyre de 
Mandiargues (which the Prix des Critiques recently brought into promi- 
nence), poetic streams continue to flow in the French novel. 

It is to this poetic tradition that the stories of Noél Devaulx 
quite obviously belong. The two collections of short stories, L’Auberge 
Parpillon (Gallimard, 1945), Le Pressoir Mystique (Le Seuil, 1948), 
a “récit,” Compére, Vous Mentez (Gallimard, 1949), and a few 
magazine articles give the author only a modest space on our book- 
shelves for the present. So far he has not attracted a large public, 
probably because his work is not in accord with the main tendency of 
the times. But even if the poetic trend returned, it is not certain that 
his work would profit by it. Of delicate artistry, severe and disciplined 
in style, avoiding explanation and direct lighting, purposely cultivating 
the forgotten flowers of litotes, allusion, and ellipsis, naturally and per- 
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sistently obscure, Noél Devaulx’s work is not easily understood. It re- 
sists the reader, requiring patience and determination to penetrate it 
and to become familiar with its language, its universe, and its symbols. 
As Jean Paulhan has very aptly pointed out, Devaulx’s short stories 
are even “rather uninteresting.” Yet the reader's lack of interest ac- 
complishes nothing against the work; rather does it bear witness to 
the authenticity, the reality of a powerful world that exists outside of 
us and with which we must, little by little, come to terms. 

The reader's patience is rewarded by a profound and enchanting 
work. The best judges and critics of literature have made no mistake 
about it. The most daring and exacting periodicals are the ones that 
have brought Noél Devaulx’s name to our attention. In 1938 Mesures 
took the lead by publishing Le Mont Coelius. Then Fontaine and Con- 
fluences accepted other “récits.” For L’Auberge Parpillon Jean Paulhan 
wrote a postface in which he describes these short stories as “both 
dense and severe, mysterious and, nevertheless, exact, obviously faithful 
to the serious purpose of their author.” Both Albert Béguin and André 
Rousseaux speak of the work with praise and confidence. Thus little 
by little Devaulx is winning a wider public. La Table Ronde, a magazine 
which recognizes established authors instead of discovering new ones, 
has just published two chapters of Souvenirs d’Enfance, a kind of 
imaginary biography on which the author is now working. 

Noél Devaulx’s work is a repertory of allegorical figures. Each 
story in L’Auberge Parpillon and each “récit” in Le Pressoir Mystique 
sends the reader seeking a meaning to be found on another plane than 
that which might seem indicated by the narrative. Undoubtedly the 
“récit” keeps all the ambiguity essential for a work of art, and it even 
seems to me that Noél Devaulx does not always choose his meanings 
intentionally. By that I mean he does not necessarily establish by a 
previous and premeditated act a relationship between his fictions and 
the sense to which they refer. Paulhan is right in noting that he “feels 
his subjects more than he knows them.” Everything in him guarantees 
an infinitely rare, inventive spontaneity, a sort of visionary innocence 
(sometimes prophetic), a state of ingenuousness. 

Still, one recognizes rather quickly, behind the gratuitous appearances 
of the fiction, some eternal figures. They are in the image of man and 
also of the condition of present-day man, of this doubly imprisoned 
being that each of us is, since, captive of a fundamental destiny, he 
is also captive of a History which seems to be marching toward the 
apocalypse. There are death, solitude, the cluster of all the old terrors, 
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the absurd, torture, and gropings in a night where, nevertheless, an 
unwavering light shines in the distance. Devaulx’s work is thus in the 
line of Kafka’s: it proposes that Art represent a spiritual meaning 
snatched from the nightmare of the universe. : 

One might define Devaulx’s work as Un Fantastique de la Mort. 
All the inventions of a fantasy successively charming, cruel, and absurd 
(sometimes even open and reassuring) are strongly dominated by a 
strangely persistent obsession with death: there is nothing this ob- 
session does not pervade. Yet here death is not the messenger of 
nothingness; it is rather the tie between the beyond and the real. It 
demonstrates the limits of this world and its inability to give an ac- 
count of itself and guarantee its own reality. One short story is entitled 
Environs de l'Absence, which could serve as the title for the whole of 
Devaulx’s works. In the center of the visible world an absence is sensed, 
a vacuum is created; death reveals the invisible of which all in this 
world is but symbol and speculation. 

This deep and sustained sense of our relationship with the super- 
natural lends its profundity to the work but it does not give to it its 
originality or its claim as a work of art. Considered on this plane 
the important things are: the by-paths utilized, the fortunate discoveries, 
imaginative bits of luck, and the unusual style. For there is a Devaulx 
world where there flourishes a very special invention true to itself, 
whether it borrows its colors from the profusion of oriental imagery 
(Babel), from Biblical mythology (Le Tau), from the most hallucinatory 
of contemporary realities (Le Camp des Lépreux), from the teratology 
of metamorphoses (Le Cyclope)—or from a kind of every-day and old 
fashioned picturesqueness: provincial hotel rooms, barouches and lace 
of by-gone days, etiquette of the small capitals in the nineteenth century. 
The strangeness and unusualness of this world, where we now recog- 
nize the visionary who discovered it, is accentuated by the familiar and 
reassuring form which sustains it, since it is that of the story, and by 
the propriety of a patient, courteous, slightly formal style which is 
that of an authentic writer. 


GAETAN PICON, as we mentioned in our Gide number, has written 
books on Malraux and Bernanos, and is the author of a critical survey 
of recent French literature. 
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Romain Gary 


The attention of the general public was first focused on Romain 
Gary with the publication of Education Européenne, which received 
the Prix des critiques in 1945. The book was still a bit thin and 
raw, but it showed promise. One might have objected that the title 
was, as it were, wider than the subject: the novel relates the ad- 
ventures of a small group of Polish partisans, hibernating in the 
forests of their country overrun by the Germans—nothing very spec- 
tacular, just a continuous fight for survival against the elements, the 
cold and snow of the winter, and a few attacks against enemy convoys 
or reprisals against traitors. There are about thirty short and sharp 
episodes centering around the main hero, Janek Twardowski: at first 
a child, whose father has been killed by the Germans, he rushes through 
a hurried adolescence to a precocious manhood. Love and death fly 
over most of the scenes, producing a curious mixture of tenderness 
and hardness, deftly underlined by the humoristic touches of the style 
and set against a general tonality of dry wonderment at the meaning 
of such harsh destinies. 

Several scenes stand out more vividly for the pathos of their subject 
matter or for the skill of their treatment. We would mention those 
which might be called musical interludes; Janek, the young hero, feels 
an almost ecstatic passion for music, which calls to mind the memory 
of Jean Christophe. The tender and humorous note is heard when Janek’s 
girl friend confesses afterwards that she is perfectly unable to compre- 
hend great music. Once he goes with his girl friend to an apartment 
occupied by a German captain who plays the piano beautifully. Janek 
compels him at gun point to play for them some Schubert and some 
Chopin, so that the girl might learn what really great music is. The 
story is made more tragic by the fact that the apartment was formerly 
occupied by the mistress of the partisans’ leader—both she and he had 
been caught and hanged; also by the fact that the German captain, a 
poor innocent soul caught in the bloody maelstrom of war, is machine- 
gunned to death in an ambush organized by Janek’s group. Another 
incident along the same lines occurs when Janek buys off, from a gang 
of city urchins, a small Jewish Wunderkind who is an admirable violin 
player: “Standing in the stinking cellar, clothed in dirty rags, the 
Jewish child whose parents had been massacred in a ghetto was rehabili- 
tating the world and men, was rehabilitating God.” The poor orphan 
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is unable to stand the rigors of winter in the forest and dies a short 
time later, clutching his violin. 

The author's system of broken-up composition, of very short chapters 
each of which relates a single episode, allows him to introduce small 
detached pieces under the guise of short stories told by the poet of the 
group. Two of these stories in particular show a great deal of talent 
in organizing a symphonic piece: one on the theme of the snow which 
numbs, crazes, and finally buries a German patrol; the other one is a 
dialogue between German corpses floating down the Volga near Stalin- 
grad. The heroic resistance of the Russian armies at Stalingrad forms 
indeed a leitmotif of hope which is heard faintly at first, then with more 
authority as the episodes unfold. 

The setting and the tone of the whole book pose an interesting 
problem of aesthetics. There is no doubt that to French ears the novel 
sounds Slavic; how authentic that sound is, is another matter. Never- 
theless, it is interesting to reflect on the means by which this effect is 
achieved. It is evidently at first sight a matter of the generous use of 
Polish and Ukrainian names coupled with a smattering of couleur locale. 
But there is more to it than these obvious devices. I should like to call 
attention especially to a certain elemental quality of the dialogue, which 
is devoid of any literary overtones, and which is apt at times to treat 
primeval philosophical problems with a bottomless ignorance and a 
most serene innocence: “How will it be, this new world?—It will be 
without hatred—Many people will have to be killed then?—Many 
people will have to be killed—And hatred will still be there . . . There 
will be more of it than before . . .” There is no doubt, however, but 
that this elemental approach gives a maximum of strength to the light 
structure of abstract thought and of philosophical feelings which run 
through the book: the abhorrence of hatred, the deep need for human 
fraternity, the desire to give a meaning to life, and a subdued rancor 
toward God, who does not appear to take pity on the hearts of 
his creatures. 

After the success of Education Européenne, M. Gary took a trip 
into the lands of allegoric literature with a story entitled Twlipe con- 
cerning a White Mahatma of Harlem who appears to be a European 
intellectual who has taken refuge in the colored section of New York, 
and there apes the fastings of Gandhi in order to protest against modern 
civilization. We must confess to a powerful dislike for this kind of 
literary expression, which does not fail here as elsewhere to breed the 
wildest confusionism. It will be interesting for future historians to 
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try to discover the reasons for the vogue of this particular genre around 
1945. Suffice it so say that compared to Tulipe, l’Etat de Siege of Camus 
is a gem of clear thought and a marvel of precise disquisition. It has 
always seemed to us that Thus Spake Zarathustra was a very great book 
which had better remain unique. On the other hand, it is not improb- 
able that Kafka attended the baptism of Tulipe, showering on him a 
few small gifts of his own with regrettable generosity. Tulipe is also 
blessed, or graced, or afflicted, as you like, with a wealth of humor 
which we cannot help but judge as being of a very low order. For all 
this outburst, we will recognize that the work is not lacking in interest 
for a deeper knowledge of Gary, and we will proclaim that very 
revealing relations can be established between it and the two other main 
works of the author. But unless the reader has a morbid passion for 
allegoric literature, 1945 vintage, the chances are he will find the novel 
unreadable. For all its shortcomings, even for all its horrors, our civiliza- 
tion does not quite deserve such harsh reprisals. 

All promises which had been made by Education Européenne were 
brought to fruition in 1948, when Le Grand Vestiaire appeared. The 
two books show a certain similarity in general pattern, inasmuch as 
both describe the coming of age of an adolescent in our troubled war 
and post-war times; but the Grand Vestiaire reveals a fullness, a density, 
a resonance which is lacking in the other book. The father of the 
young boy, whose name is Luc Martin, has died in the Resistance, and 
the child comes to live in Paris during the confused time of the Liber- 
ation. He is picked up by an old man of strange appearance who has 
already taken in a couple of children, a boy and his sister, and who 
uses them for all the shady trafficking of the black market. There are 
several colorful scenes, which are recounted with alertness and authority, 
the highlight being assuredly the one in which the child bargains with 
a pharmacist to sell him 500 contraceptives stolen from American 
stocks: “Observe,” exclaims with satisfaction the pharmacist to a friend, 
“observe the absolute putrefaction in which we are wallowing up to 
our necks, observe the decomposition of our youth, of our morals, of 
our society."—He rubs his hands with delight—“O tempora, o mores! 
When I think that twenty centuries of the most glorious history are 
now expiring at my feet, I want to get away from it all, I want to 
be destroyed with all surrounding civilization . . .” While waiting to 
be destroyed, however, he drives a hard bargain with the child for the 
merchandise, the high quality of which he has recognized, after which 
he goes merrily on with his nihilistic declamations. 
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Some sketches of Russian emigres, of all the flotsam stranded by 
the backwash of conflict, show a remarkably concise nervousness, a 
certain economy of means 4 Ja Toulouse-Lautrec, with certain reminis- 
cences of Maupassant. We are thinking in particular of a few glimpses 
of a prostitute—respectful, no doubt—reading the poems of Jacques 
Prévert, or compelling her young lover to learn by heart, for her sake, 
the La Fontaine fable: 

Deux pigeons s’aimaient d'amour tendre . . . 

But La Fontaine appears only as a picturesque accident, and the all- 
pervasive influence in the lives of these adolescents is unfortunately 
not the French classic poets, but American magazines, American food, 
American cigarettes, American movies, American actors. The great 
heroes who live in their childish dreams are essentially Lauren Bacall 
and Humphrey Bogart. One of the most striking parts of the book 
occurs when one of the boys unwittingly parodies the outcry of Poil 
de Carotte ‘at the beginning of the century and sighs: “Well, everybody 
cannot be an American.” The prestige of the American gangster verges 
on the terrifying. And indeed these adolescents copy their idols right 
up to the bitter end, from a small and childish hold-up to impress their 
“doll” to an organized and systematic theft of Citroén forward-drive cars 
and to a regular battle with the police, in which one of the boys is 
killed, while holding up the armored car of a finance company. 

Such is the universe of the ratoms—the little rats—left to themselves 
on the fringes of a society in which the dudules—adults—have them- 
selves obscured the notion of right and wrong, of honesty and crooked- 
ness, of loyalty and treachery, of justice and cruelty, of pity and of 
weakness. The obsessive question which is continuously, albeit discreetly, 
raised by the novel is this: “For what did the father of this boy, the 
idealistic school teacher who left him nothing but a frayed copy of 
Pascal, who desperately fought to build a more noble world, for what 
did he die?” The boy himself in all his errings does not lose sight 
of the fundamental necessity of imparting meaning to life, although 
he is desperately aware of the immense difficulty of finding man, of 
finding a man. “Vainly I was putting my burning forehead against 
the window-pane, vainly I was looking for those for whom my father 
had died, I saw nothing but the derisive cloakroom (le vestiaire) and 
the thousand faces which were imitating and calumniating the human 
figure.” 

But these questions find a partial answer in the concluding part 
of the novel, which is the densest and most human, the one in which 
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Gary comes nearest to being a truly great novelist. The old man who 
had picked up the young boy at the beginning of the book turns out 
to be a pathetic figure who has fled all his life the dread of solitude and 
who had joined a resistance group, essentially to find there a feeling 
of belonging, the excitement of common action. But he is also a physical 
coward and, caught by the Germans, he has denounced the entire group; 
eighteen men have perished because of his betrayal. An acquaintance 
of his who belongs to the police has been blackmailing him ever since, 
and the portrayal of the sadistic hatred which exists between these 
two men is one of the strongest features of the novel. Finally the police- 
man dies, but not before writing a letter of denunciation, and the 
man-hunt is on. The pages which describe the epic flight of the old 
man, crazed by a violent and absurd tooth-ache, are the most compact 
and the most complete of the work. For no valid reason, except blind 
human feeling, Luc Martin takes him under his protection and tries 
to help him escape to Spain. They have to jump out of a train, try 
to take refuge in a monastery—the pious refusal of the monks is 
painted in masterly fashion—and are finally cornered in the rose garden 
of a garde-barriére. A Jewish dentist, escaped from a concentration 
camp, agrees to come and try to alleviate the suffering of the fugitive 
(because “A man is a man”), but finds the task too much for him when 
the old man regains his senses long enough to vituperate against the 
Jews. And Luc Martin finally shoots the old man in an act of merciful 
justice. Now Luc can go back to the low complicity of common humanity. 
But there remains the fact that he has lived and proved the words written 
by his father in the Pascal edition: “Pity alone can measure us all . . .; 
there is no greater peril than the strange difficulty that we all find in 
recognizing man in man, and pity, alone sometimes reveals his pres- 
ence around us .. .; pity is our deepest identity.” 

This very short and dry account ought to suffice to show that 
Gary can be numbered among the greatest hopes of the new generation 
of novelists, among those who can be counted upon to throw more 
light on the human condition and the pitiful’ passion it entails. 


JEAN BOORSCH, associate professor of French at Yale, is continuing 
his research in Descartes. 
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Roger Nimier 


Epigraphs have their dangers. They sum up in advance, and with ex- 
cessive elegance, the book whose fly-leaf they adorn. So the serious and 
cantankerous reader, having reached the end of Roger Nimier’s third 
novel, the recently published Le Hussard Bleu, although he has been 
carried along without tedium, and nevertheless wearied, by the seductive 
jingle of the style, might well object that the tale’s entire significance 
is contained in the quatrain from Apollinaire that serves as a label: 
Ah Dieu! que la guerre est jolie... 

—and that 332 pages instead of thirty-two syllables is excessive. But 
above all, by thus seeking the protection of Apollinaire’s “La Mal-Aimé.” 
the author reveals the abyss separating his own frivolousness, which des- 
sicates the world by emptying it of all significance, from the deep, river- 
like generosity of Apollinaire, who could transform even a scar into an 
expanse of waters. 


Even a first reading clearly shows an unexpected monotony of style and 
procedure beneath the seeming diversity of the form. The essential 
aim of the stream of consciousness technique is to effect a patent differ- 
entiation of the characters. Each of them speaks with his own accent 
and individual vocabulary, each has a kind of “audible mask” enabling 
us to distinguish Sanders from Corporal Casse-Pompons with our eyes 
closed, or Florence from Colonel Fermendidier. Yet if we open this 
book at random, we have no idea who is speaking, and the remarks, both 
in form and content, of one character could just as well be placed in 
the mouth of another—indeed, this actually occurs, and often in quite 
startling fashion. It is perfectly natural that Sainte-Anne should backslide 
on two occasions, since at the outset he had confessed that “. . . a 
woman was already kind enough to undress in front of me and teach 
me things as complicated as they are boring.” But in the earlier novel, 
Les Epées, Sanders already displayed the same contempt for love, just 
as his “rival” Fleuve let him know that “Making love bores me stiff. 
Don’t you find the whole business terribly tedious?” It is rather sur- 
prising that love should be thus looked on as a rather disgusting, quite 
vulgar and above all extremely boring activity—even by Florence, the 
social worker from whom, to judge by the remarks the whole brigade 
made about her, we had expected something else: “What matter if men 
make love to you afterwards. You'll turn your head to one side, 
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you'll look at the ceiling and think about knitting patterns.” 

These passages have no doubt exhibited, in addition to the unanimity 
of statement, their similarity of tone: that of peremptory generalization 
enclosed in a lapidary formula. On one occasion the verdict of a 
moralist, on another the paradox of a cynic, this twist is common to 
nearly all Nimier’s characters, and they all use it in the same way. It 
serves to solidify, much more than to explain or justify their attitudes. 
The sententious Forjac winds up a period as follows: “The army was 
the refuge of all the sentimentalists who, wearied by the world (the 
world is so difficult), went back to their childhood and took their place 
in the ranks.” Or he throws out aphorisms: “a serious wound is just 
the thing in an officer’s career”—"self-seeking, hypocrisy and black- 
guardism are conventions one must adopt in front of very young men, 
if one desires their esteem.” Sanders, with a seeming fantasy which 
rapidly becomes rather mechanical, is equally obliging. In Les Epées 
he proclaimed that “whatever is necessary is almost always quite point- 
less. Conspiracies, for example, and love affairs’—a pronouncement which 
owes even more to Radiguet’s Le Bal du comte d’Orgel than to La 
Rochefoucauld’s Maximes. Even the modest and naive Sainte-Anne can- 
not escape the contagion: “Mechanics are the most pedantic people in 
the world,” he declares, while still a greenhorn. At his first sight of 
bloodshed he is ready to drape round Sanders the mantle of his destiny: 
“It’s always the same. These big fellows look as if they were bound to 
get what’s coming to them, but they escape without a scratch.” Or 
again, talking to Rita: “This foreign girl is just as we like to have 
them. She’s nonchalant and shows her ankles.” This echoes Sanders’ 
justificatory generalization, a hundred pages earlier, when he admires 
Rita; “I caressed her body, it was beautiful like her face. It’s the fashion 
in the twentieth century, we just don’t like softness.” Florence, for her 
part, responds in advance but with a lightning parry to Sanders’ “That's 
what women in love are like” or “That's the boring thing about girls 
who make love too well: they let us have back in tears all the semen 
that we give them,” when she says, with a touch of humor no doubt 
unintentional and little in keeping with her personality, and which 
sounds exactly like the deliberately cynical irony of Sanders or even 
of Forjac: “That's what soldiers are like. Until they have mown down 
a hundred thousand human beings, stolen the children’s milk and made 
it impossible to import face creams, they don’t know what to do with 
their hands. That’s the way men are.” “The Germanic soul has no more 
secrets for me,” Fermendidier announces at the beginning of one of 
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his monologues. Examples could easily be multiplied, so that the author 
of Le Hussard Bleu, who according to himself is the shorthand reporter of 
Florence, Forjac, Sanders, Sainte-Anne and the others, often appears to 
have escaped from one of Giraudoux’s early novels, the one which intro- 
duces us to “Simon le pathétique” (a pathetic forerunner of Perfide), 
prizewinner in the competition in which “all the pupils of France are re- 
quested to remake the world in keeping with their esthetic.” And how 
strongly one feels, on occasion, like giving Nimier the dressing down 
that Giraudoux’s Anne administers to Simon, when she tells him “that 
she detested the mania [he] had for placing each and every tiniest 
thought underneath some enormous thought, like a clock under a glass 
cover.” 

Admittedly Nimier often writes like Giraudoux, and such passages 
are not the worst, as for example in the generalization attributed to 
Sanders, which this time is “poetic” and not gnomic: “. . . the water 
which flows on indifferent and sententious, like unto itself, in all the 
kitchens of the world, and which is somewhat akin to the pure fingers 
of the Present,” or in the passages from Les Epées referring to Claude, 
sister of Sanders and a sister of Giraudoux’s Bella: “Every glass she 
drank unfailingly appeared to be her first whisky, and every dance 
her first dance. In this way her escorts all seemed to me to be favored 
by some unheard of and scandalous privilege—which obviously had no 
existence in their sluggish hearts.” This is not a mere pastiche. What 
the description is trying to make plain is the radiation of the Essence, 
which remained invisible for the human creatures who nevertheless 
lived through the moment of its epiphany. Sanders alone is sensitized 
to this radiation, for he is both a “voyeur,” not a participant, and an 
initiate, and thus is doubly superior, as he will continue to be in every 
possible circumstance. 

But these generalizations, common to all the characters, inevitably 
cause offense. Their aggressiveness is patent, if one compares them with 
the innocuousness of the examples from Giraudoux. “I asked him what 
he thought of me,” says Florence. “It’s the best way to seduce men. They 
are suddenly so astonished to be thinking anything at all that the 
vision you have of yourself remains bound up with the recollection of 
a real miracle,” and the contempt that is implicit in every generaliza- 
tion stands revealed, explicitly. Here we have a maxim which is polemic 
insofar as it is concerned with the Other, in this case with men, just 
as Sanders’ verdicts concern others: women, militiamen, top sergeants, 
the French (Sanders marks his own distance from them by the very 
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act of judging them) and even himself, every time that he is resolved 
to treat himself as an object. Like the recipes of the “guides to seduc- 
tion” to which it forms a counterpart (but it is hostile and theoretical, 
not utilitarian), the aphorism is first of all a means of denying a being 
all individuality, and more profoundly of vanguishing him as an Other, 
of destroying him in his very otherness, by enclosing him as does the 
ant-eater in the slaver of an experience, either real or conjured up for 
the requirements of the cause (one might recall Sainte-Anne’s experi- 
ence with the mechanics). This permits of easy swallowing and as- 
similation, at least of a fictitious and symbolic kind, by the speaker's 
ego. In Giraudoux’'s case it is the author who with serene fantasy does 
the generalizing, who speaks in his own name and uses the creator's 
right of arbitrary decision to set up, in harmony with his own tastes, 
the world which owes to him its existence. But with Nimier the heroes 
themselves are their spokesmen, and their affirmative generalizations 
betray an attempt which is anxiety-filled and pathetic, despite its ar- 
rogance, to make reassuring on the level of the purely imaginary a 
planet which they did not create; to achieve a magic and fallacious an- 
nexation of it and so cover up a reality which disturbs because it swr- 
passes them. One can see emerge, from beneath the global conclusions 
with which they mask the real truth of all that is not themselves, the 
desperate need to posit themselves, in every circumstance, as superior 
to all. This is the basic characteristic of Sanders’ “cavalier” attitude 
which, transposed to another register, will produce insolence. Whereas 
Giraudoux’s inventiveness could remain eternally gratuitous, the char- 
acters of Le Hussard Bleu, for all their wit and the verve of their 
handler cannot entirely dissimulate the vital self-interest they have in 
hiding behind their pronouncements. These very readily acquire, because 
of this fact, a smug and peptic quality—the smugness of the “quiet 
conscience” which has chosen to live in bad faith for ever after. 
Generalizations destroy not only the otherness of the world and of 
human beings, they also destroy their common ability to change. Every 
new event that takes place, every utterly fresh minute experienced by 
one of the protagonists of Le Hussard Bleu, is at once capped with its 
general truth, or is wrapped up in a metaphor that annihilates all its 
uniqueness, gratuity and irremediableness. Casse-Pompons, mortally 
wounded, briefly recovers consciousness, and “opens his eyes. First of all 
he utters some disconnected words, as one leafs through a book before 
opening it at the right page” (the italics are mine). This all too 
pretty comparison stifles our emotion. Casse-Pompon’s death, his 
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supreme experience, is only one moment among others; it will be 
garnered in the museum of memory with all the equivalent moments 
previously experienced by Sainte-Anne. The simile has cut away all its 
incomparableness. 

Already in Les Epeés Sanders deliberately lives in the eternal. The 
world’s misfortune, he believes, is the fact that nothing can be changed, 
that nothing ever happens, that despite appearances there exists neither 
chance nor genuine adventures. “At the source of all that happens 
to me, there is only myself . . . To believe in chance would be the 
purest innocence.” And elsewhere: “Since nothing could be changed, 
with smiles eternally in their place—where they were—and words fixed 
in the memory—all that remained was to make oneself the knight errant 
of this misfortune.” Nothing, either beings or things, ever changes except 
by a sudden trigger release: an individual, a state of mind arises and 
then falls back into nothingness, another takes its place, and so on. 
(Consequently, in the essentially staccato sequence of interior mono- 
logues which make up Le Hussard Bleu, an act of consciousness is born, 
finds expression and yields to another; each is a monarch and for its 
little hour occupies the front of the stage. Claude, Sanders’ sister, is 
nothing more than a string of timeless apparitions or essences, all 
equally sovereign: “For human nature, even after changes and catastro- 
phes and repetitions, bears its eternity along with it. Claude-as-Holy- 
Virgin is an immutable personage, neither touched up at a later date 
nor capable of being so. Ten years after, Claude-as-whore would have 
the same perfection. All one need grasp is that by changing one kills 
oneself—but the corpses one leaves behind don’t embarrass one in the 
least.” In the same fashion happenings are born and die, leaving 
nothing behind; however unforeseen and overwhelming they may have 
appeared, they were merely unexpected. They are illusory, and are 
swallowed up in their turn—they always have been without ever truly 
beimg. Similarly the characters like to speak of themselves in the past 
tense, straightway burying without a sigh all that happens to them, that 
is actually happening to them at that very moment, beneath the unreal- 
ness of an imperfect verb form. Forjac, bothered by two police investi- 
gators, examines himself in the process of getting annoyed; his 
anger is already past at the moment he speaks of it: “Since I 
have reached the stage of getting annoyed . . .. And Sanders per- 
forms an autopsy on his love for Rita while still engaged in living 
through it: “So we were lost, Rita and I, individually lost.” Time, 
in Le Hussard Bleu, is a dead time, with no upsurge and no ac- 
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quisitions. It is a series of brief flashes which pierce the shadows. 
This succession of flashes constitutes neither a duration nor a story— 
except as they may be found in scholarly manuals. All that ever happened 
is at once deported to a past without consistency or reality, even when 
it is objective, recent History. “Every now and then Paris was taken 
...” And it is Besse the militiaman who talks in this way, directing 
on happenings which closely concern him (he may lose his life) the 
timeless gaze which Barrés with good cause attributed to Renan. Sanders, 
too, perpetually throws this same glance from the heights of Sirius 
upon his own life. For, above all else, happenings must not be permitted 
to take themselves seriously. 

At times the characters, at least the more tender among them, 
deplore this ironical and even hate-inspired engulfing of the newness 
of life. “I weep at having come so far,” says Sainte-Anne, sitting in the 
cathedral square overlooking the sea, “to discover that nothing has 
changed . . . The world bears a horrible resemblance to the world.” 
But why then did he proclaim from the very beginning that he was 
only “disguised as a hussar,” and affect to see the cavalrymen as 
“clean and brightly painted as new toys,” “like a box of toy soldiers 
on New Year's Day.” It cam arouse no astonishment later that the 
cavalry troop should look exactly like a bunch of school kids and that 
“the hour we spend peeling potatoes” is followed by the hour spent 
killing Germans, “just as history is followed by the philosophy class.” 
Even before his first “battle” Sainte-Anne is busy anticipating what will 
occur, in advance he petrifies the future as if it were “all settled.” In 
the presence of the wounded Sanders and of Bercac’s dead body, he 
soliloquizes: “Half an hour from now, a half-track will repair the 
damage . . . There'll be a lot of talk, with chains growing taut and 
snapping, and creaks and quarrels.” Similarly, outside the cathedral, 
he soon transfers his very immediate despair to the past, to the unreal. 
“Of course, it will all be over. The harshest colors fade eventually under 
sunlight. And in the same way, ten years from now, my tears will be 
transposed into irony. I already hate the ten or twelve parts I’m getting 
ready to play, one after the other, in the future.” What can he know 
of it? What stops him from being himself, instead of foreseeing that 
he will play ten or twelve parts he despises in advance? What forces 
him to imagine the future in this way, as the mere ironical caricature 
of a present which he has already interred in the past? And if the 
world “bears a horrible resemblance to the world,” what possibility 
does young Sainte-Anne leave open for it to change genuinely, except 
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through the fact of his own death, that is to say by refusing to exist, 
so that he may annihilate the world and himself together? This is 
how Death appears in Nimier’s universe: it is the only real thing, 
because it is the suppression of the “non-self,” because it is gra- 
tuitous and yet foreseen (this is how Sainte-Anne’s death will strike 
the reader and Rita, the two personages missing from the book, the 
only two who have nothing to say), just as it is foreshadowed by the 
refusal of all these heroes to allow the world to change. In Death, 
things and human beings will be definitively congealed, as Sanders 
declares in Les Epées: “I have always thought that the world hides a 
large number of secret swords, each of which is turned against a breast.” 
In the end they come together. “And the adventure ends in a great 
nudity, without fuss or lamentations, and the dust will be sticky with 
the sweat one sees on dead bulls. From closer at hand you can see that 
the sweat is blood. But all the same almost nothing has happened, 
except the fact that destiny has appeared in a lightning flash, to kill 
its lovers.” Sainte-Anne proclaimed himself disappointed; but Sanders 
is at bottom not dissatisfied that all his life should bear the stamp of 
destiny. He busily sets about conferring this mark upon it, in case 
Fate should neglect its duties. Thus, during the altercation he has with 
Besse, in the center of the Black Forest (and of the novel), when his 
real concern should have been to win over the militiaman and make 
him different, he is in a great hurry to decide that the game is lost. 
“So he had not changed: he began to say that nobody could under- 
stand him; then he set about explaining that.” With his very first glance, 
moreover, he has “transfixed” Besse in his immutable essence, as the 
entomologist pins down a butterfly. He has no egoistic pleasure in 
seeing how his predictions are confirmed but, with firm lucidity, “I 
looked sadly at his wretched mien, his narrow shoulders: he assuredly 
belonged to the age-old race of the poor which since the beginning of 
time has provided the hangmen and the victims.” Sanders undoubtedly 
“loves” Besse, in a certain sense, but what possibility does he grant 
him of being anything else but the representative of this age-old race, 
of himself being anything else but hangman or victim (as it turns 
out, Besse will first be one and then the other). As soon as a misunder- 
standing looms on the dialogue’s horizon, he starts to generalize: “Why 
do harshness and ugliness always seem more real to the weak?”—and 
thus he locks up Besse for all eternity in a “weakness” which is not 
even his own. He reproaches Rita for not wanting to understand him: 
“Once and for all, she had opened a big drawer labelled “paradoxes” 
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and stored away in it half of what I said.” But he imitates her by at 
once adding: “Of course they were the only sincere words I ever uttered 
in her presence. With a sure feminine or Germanic instinct, she threw 
herself avidly upon the others.” And so Rita is walled up in her 
double nature as a woman and a German. From the moment it has 
been decreed that “Women in love are like that,” there can be no 
question of a single one of them behaving differently; even should 
she change, the fact would not be recognized. She is no more permitted 
to do so than happenings have any right to become genuine “adventures” 
except in history books. Human beings are transformed into marionettes 
and Aunt Sallies: they have been thoroughly banged on the head with 
abstract generalizations, there is no risk of their ever stirring again. 
At this stage, how could any sort of novelty arise in the world, and 
who would be there to behold it? The only novelty is one’s own dis- 
appearance in death—which merely sets up once more, as Freud saw 
in his deepest essay, what had existed before: unchanging nothingness. 

This conception of the world is beyond a doubt at the opposite pole 
from the attitude of the writer of novels. If the protagonists of the 
action sometimes claim to suffer as a result (there is a degree of bad 
faith in that, for instance in the case of Forjac and Florence, who are 
just as happy to have Sainte-Anne dead as alive), the author on his 
side puts it to excellent narrative use. He even succeeds in creating 
extraordinary surprise effects: I recall the absolutely marvellous crap 
game which Sanders plays with the Arab scouts, where we learn he 
has been cheating only when and because he stops cheating. “This 
time I won. The decision was there: from then on I would cheat no 
more, and would toss the dice on the ground honestly, like a clumsy 
player.” The device works excellently here, because the crucial fact 
is covered over during the full development of a present to which we 
“adhere” at every instant and at every sentence—we the reader, the 
Arabs, Sanders the gambler, Sanders the tale-teller. The device appears 
at other places, but clearly as a narrative “trick,” used to lead us astray 
or to produce theatrical denouements. Thus in Les Epées we learn, 
only when the affair is over, that Sanders went to bed with Louisiane 
(and discover at the same time that something quite different was at 
stake, which once again, by the use of the litotes, is a means of empty- 
ing the event of all its importance, even more than of its actuality). 
And, in Le Hussard Bleu, the sudden resurrection of Sanders in front 
of Sainte-Anne at the exact moment when the latter is talking of him 
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with his friends is, while striking, too spectacular. This will prove to 
be not the only excessively dramatic aspect of ‘Nimier’s book. 


For his characters are perpetually acting their lives—first of all for 
themselves, and even when in isolation; and before our eyes, for our 
benefit, in the book (because of the very form which has been chosen). 
Sainte-Anne, hunting around for a personality, and fascinated by “the 
shadow of the handsome young men he had seen during one holiday 
celebration in Lorraine” calls himself Maximian, Bercac, Sanders, and 
asks only one question: “Whom can I best imitate?” He does not ask 
the question which the reader, with a certain naivete, might expect: 
Of all these models, which is the most worthy of imitation?—if indeed 
one could succeed in beimg something through imitation. Sanders, sim- 
ilarly, spends his time disguising himself, the only difference from 
Sainte-Anne being that he invents his own parts: in Les Epées, we come 
on him first of all disguised as a resister, then as a militiaman (and in 
each case he is not what he is, refusing resolutely either to be it or to 
be nothing else but it), then in Le Hussard Bleu as a “liberating arch- 
angel,” as a “Rooseveltian choir boy,” Besse will put it—but, as Rita’s 
lover, he dons the uniform of a German major and, at the close of 
Les Epées, is once more incognito, passing himself off as the lover of 
his sister Claude. Through all these transformations, moreover, he never 
ceases posing as utterly blasé, as the bored child, and doesn’t think it’s 
in the least funny (though it is obvious that he “would not change his 
place for a burst of sub-machine fire”), refuses to be “taken in” by 
“the dreary picturesqueness of which we were cured for life by the 
essays we had to write at the age of fourteen’—this being yet another 
way of refusing to accept responsibility even for the part one is playing. 
It is easy to grasp the fascination Rita exerts upon him, with her 
“visible changes” of garb and of mood, her passion for highly elaborate 
transformations of costume (including nudity: “She raised to the level 
of great art the act of dressing or undressing: it was a veritable dance”), 
the luxurious wardrobe on which she draws in order to adorn her 
lovers, her mythomania, her taste for intrigue and for complications 
and, at the bottom of it all, her inability and refusal to be anything 
other than the series of comedies which she acts out for herself and 
for which she needs a public. Rita, who never appears directly before 
us, is the actress of the second degree, the imaginary raised to the 
second power, like Tartuffe until his appearance at the beginning 
of the third act, like the actors in Hamlet, or like Daphne Adams in 
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Maurice Baring’s novel. And since gambling games are, like the fancies 
of the stage, a means that man employs to flee himself and to escape 
from the domination of time and the world, the most successful 
episodes of Roger Nimier’s novels are those dealing with gambling: 
in Le Hussard Bleu, the scene already mentioned where Sanders wins 
Rita at dice, the “fake” poker game which opens Perfide and will be the 
mainspring of the action or, in Les Epées, the match against fate which 
Sanders plays when, having been recognized as a militiaman in liberated 
Paris, he avoids lynching and arrest. In such moments the heroes become 
real heroes, much more than when they affect to be cynically senten- 
tious. Here they are caught up in a net which has become real because 
of its actual and admitted inauthenticity. 

But there is more to it than that: in Le Hussard Bleu the author 
dresses up all the characters, including the secondary ones, as themselves, 
they are “made up” so that we cannot recognize too easily who is 
speaking through their mouths. The foregoing has, I think, served to 
reveal the profound identity in expression and attitude of individuals 
(Forjac and Sanders, Florence and Sainte-Anne, Besse and Fermendidier ) 
who are presented as basically divergent. At one moment or another they 
all talk like Sanders. These examples could easily be multiplied. Be- 
hind them all can be seen, despite the impersonality of the form chosen, 
the shadow of their handler’s fingers. As the turn of each “beast” 
arrives, he comes forward to the mike, holds our attention for a 
moment and then steps back into oblivion, to be replaced by another 
silhouette. But now and again the marionette master forgets to disguise 
his voice. 

Thus the use made here of the interior monologue is a kind of im- 
posture. This form of the novel, already venerable although quite recent, 
and a worthy successor (with both profit and loss) to the epistolary 
novel, is constrained by Roger Nimier to perform a “perfidiously” 
different function from those we have met with in the works of Proust, 
Joyce, Dos Passos, Valery Larbaud, Faulkner or Edouard Dujardin. 

The author's reason for choosing it is obvious. It enables one to elude 
in a very natural fashion the inherent difficulty of the novel form (which 
is also the theater of its major triumphs): the ensuring of a real clash 
between human beings who, through their communion or their discords, 
it matters little, encounter and change one another. But Roger Nimier’s 
4 priori attitude towards the world forbids him anything of the kind. 
For all their loquacity and however full of verve they may be, his 
heroes do little more than explicate themselves, in the full etymological 
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sense of the word. How could there be genuine dialogue in a universe 
where human beings just are, immutably, like objects, and where the 
man responsible for the universe has imbued his creatures also with 
this conviction? This accounts for the failure of the argument, of 
absolutely cardinal importance, in which Besse confronts Sanders: neither 
one nor the other has changed (at least that is what they think and 
what they want, or what the “reporter” wants on their behalf) since 
those Versailles barracks days when Sanders, in disguise, was already 
himself. (It is worth noting the sentence that resounds like a leit-motiv 
throughout all his masquerades: “But I was Sanders” or “I was Francois 
Sanders.” What conversation could possibly occur between the inkwell 
and the paper knife, objects which wish to be just what they are? 
Similarly these marionettes (most delicately fashioned, very complex 
and so lifelike that one could almost believe in them, we must admit, 
and pay our tribute to the genuinely gifted speaker)—these marion- 
ettes advance on the stage, pirouette three times and withdraw. 

The true novelist undoubtedly must believe in liberty, or in human 
dignity, or in a community of beings, however problematic or “meta- 
physical” or “poetic” such a belief may be. And no doubt these three 
are one and the same. He must bet om their being true—on the possi- 
bility given to man of speaking, not merely in dramatic soliloquies, but 
of encountering other beings and becoming different through the ex- 
perience, of actually breaking through to existence as no object can, 
since the object is passive and immutable, and whirled around at the 
whim of circumstance. When the vicar of Amricourt, in Bernanos’ 
Journal d’un curé de campagne, has finished talking to the Marquise, 
or with Chantal, or with the unfrocked priest, his interlocutors have 
become other, and so has he—this we know well, even though ‘only 
through his diary, via himself. (It is clear that here I am referring to 
purely technical problems.) When Stephen Hudson, in his admirable 
Myrtle, sets out to depict his unseen heroine via the interior mono- 
logues of all those who, from her childhood days, have come close 
to her and loved her, she emerges from this haze of mirror images 
truer, more changeable and freer (but without any idle romantic myste- 
riousness) than she possibly could from any full-length portrait. The 
diametrical opposite of Le Hussard Bleu would no doubt be the most 
perfect and richest of Virginia Woolf's novels, The Waves, where the 
author, refusing like Stephen Hudson to make all our glances converge 
on one person, nevertheless ensures, apparently by the most paradoxical 
procedure, the internal unity of the book: each of the six protagonists 
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speaks in his own manner, has his own symbols and his specific attitude 
to existence, his individual way of experiencing Time. They are differ- 
entiated to the maximum extent, in depth rather than in breadth and 
poetically rather than psychologically, to such a point that this very 
differentiation knits the book together, by the scarcely voluntary inter- 
play of their destinies, until it forms a unity which in any other way 
would doubtless have been inexpressible. Diverting as one may find Le 
Hussard Bleu, it amounts to hardly more than the sum (not even the 
product ) of’ the monologues which make it up, and one is re- 
minded while reading it of the criticism (of the most respectful kind) 
which Mrs. Woolf herself directed against Joyce, accusing him of hav- 
ing, in his Ulysses, left his reader with the sensation of being “centred 
in a self which, in spite of its tremor of susceptibility, never embraces 
or creates what is outside itself and beyond.” 

Nimier’s attitude is at bottom nothing but the childish and obstinate 
refusal of everything which normally makes up life—the life of the 
“grown-ups,” as his heroes say. To begin with, it is they themselves 
whom they refuse; with every phrase they alienate not only their be- 
ing (by their disguises, by every form of gambling), their individuality 
(as when Sanders takes shelter at every moment behind his “we men,” 
“we French,” “we men of the twentieth century”), their capacity for 
change. But, most basically, they refuse their subjectivity, that freedom 
of theirs which de jure is inalienable. Paradoxically, the interior mono- 
logue enables them above all to regard themselves as objects, to pretend 
that they exist only as objects. Sanders constantly speaks of himself 
in the third person as if he were someone else and outside of him- 
self. He looks on himself as a “big French fellow of the twentieth 
century” who likes certain things and doesn’t like others. Already in 
Les Epées the obsessive and somewhat “street-walkerish” catchphrase 
occurs again and again: “That goes with (or does not go with) my 
complexion.” And in Le Hussard Blew (1 dip in at random) we find: 
“That seemed terribly exciting to me and just the right thing for a 
big fellow like me, bung-full of guts and good intentions.” And a 
little farther on: “I was not a really bright person, but a big French 
fellow modelled on a historical pattern which has, admittedly, become 
rather side-tracked,” and: “. . . details which always have their effect 
on a fellow who is twenty-five years old and French.” “For preference 
a woman must love an affectionate, handsome, interesting chap. Sanders 
wasn’t at all like that. He was disfigured. His shoulders . . .” By 
a process of deduction, he derives from the aphorisms we have quoted 
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all that he experiences, does or must do—as if internal evidence offered 
him no information about his feelings, his actions and their motiva- 
tion: “I drank because it was better that way and because a good 
soldier detests lucidity.” To explain his being upset at the sight of Besse’s 
corpse, he declares: “You see, we men want our principles to wear 
well.” One would say that he is anxious to be a stranger to himself 
and not merely, to quote the final formula, to “everything human.” He 
even goes so far as to attribute to Rita (unless the author should be 
held responsible) the behavior so typical of himself which consists 
in masking behind a general truth the subjective consciousness of what 
one is experiencing. “Women,” says Rita, by way of proof, when she 
is trying to show that she does not despise him, “are incapable of 
despising those they love.” Similarly Sanders, to explain to himself 
why he goes to bed with her, finds that “it was the regular thing, she 
was beautiful, and we French take greater pleasure in this beauty when 
it is just about to decompose.” “I was an idiot,’ he declares, in expla- 
nation of his long hesitancy, “to have waited so long. I'd never have 
gone in for all this beating about the bush and these fears and scruples 
in civilian life. But the army made me goody-goody, stupid and cau- 
tious.” Not only does he “not want to know” what is going on inside 
himself, except by a line of reasoning, he actually disclaims all personal 
responsibility for it. If he started off by “violating” Rita, he did not 
do so deliberately, he “didn’t want to”: “If she hadn’t been such a fool 
as to struggle . . . But it was no fault of mine if her bare legs and 
her well filled pullover gave me other ideas.” After he has suffered 
the wound which disfigures him, and while spending his days platoni- 
cally beside her, he refuses to ask himself whether he loves or desires 
her; he feigns a total lack of interest in the question. “At this stage 
we were in love, I suppose. But I took good care not to show it. Our 
equilibrium was threatened . . . . Maybe too I wanted, more than any- 
thing else, to be her master’—but he is not in the least eager to thrash 
the matter out, “I remained under the fortunate inspiration of cognac.” 
Thus he unconsciously puts into practice the precept which Forjac had 
once voiced: “.. . when it is so much more simple not to govern the 
kingdom, and let our heart have the liberty we grant our stomach.” 
Even his renunciation of Rita, at the beginning of their second affair, 
is not an action, for he takes refuge in drunkenness, so that the liquor, 
which ill agrees with him, may deprive him of the physical possibility 
of renewing the relationship. Sainte-Anne will act and speak no differ- 
ently, if we allow for the fact that “objectively” it would be more 
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accurate to say that Rita violates him, and does not restrict herself, 
as she did with Sanders, to provocation. “She is passing her tongue 
across my lips. She is naked under her peignoir and if I act like the 
stupidest fellow you can imagine, that is normal enough.” These charac- 
ters spend their time justifying and finding excuses for themselves in 
their own eyes; they place the responsibility for their actions, when 
they can no longer deny them, on the fact that they are French, that 
they are men, on army life, on vodka or on a yellow pullover. And 
what might seem normal enough in Sainte-Anne’s case is more surprising, 
when it comes from the virile Sanders. Thus each one of them makes 
unceasing use of the tags “is it my fault if... ,” “What can I do if...” 
They repudiate not so much the content of their acts or feelings as 
the fact of having willed them. They refuse to accept responsibili-y 
for them: everything comes to them from outside, even when it is 
their own “nature,” that “outside” which is within them. In these con- 
sciousnesses deliberately emptied of their spontaneity there come to 
dwell desires, emotions, perceptions, in short “mental states,” which 
are forthwith replaced by other mental states in an unending chain. 
The hero, in the meantime, paralysed but interested, tells us what is 
taking place inside him just as the sportscaster describes and comments 
on the race he is witnessing. They are unto themselves a spectacle, 
just like the exterior world. The mode of existence within which they 
have chosen to realize themselves is passivity. 


This explains the monchalance so characteristic of the book. Each 
character, in his monologues, takes the same sort of pleasure in himself 
as he might take in a beautiful object. It is no accident that Rita, 
the super-object (and who never speaks directly in our presence), 
is described as “calm and beautiful as a pond.” Besse is not mistaken 
when he defines Sanders in this fashion: “You like the world as it is. 
You have the outlook of a perfumer. Every year offers you its pleasant 
smell which you carefully let soak into your handkerchief, between the 
traces of semen and the marks of lipstick.” Sanders protests to himself 
that he is quite different. He is mistaken, for, when Besse has been 
hanged, he maps out his life as it has been, and in no way abandons, 
when concerned with his own self, the attitude of the spectator which 
he adopts towards everything. It is a deliberate fissuring of the con- 
sciousness (which de jure is one and indivisible like God and the 
Republic) into an active ego and a skeptical, ironic ego, which watches 
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how the other acts. This is the “shadow” that smiles to him in the 
midst of his distress, knowing “that at the right moment it would 
return to the domicile of a brutal creature devoid of scruples and even 
of anger. I was this creature.” Even despair is at once accompanied by 
this dilettantish smile which knows, from all eternity and with an 
entire certitude, that the human consciousness is but an object among 
others. The author of Le Hussard Bleu has a reputation for insolence, 
but it would be much more correct to talk of his imdolence, insolence 
being doubtless only “an invention of the linotype operators,” as 
Sainte-Anne well puts it when talking to Chiméne-Chiméne, his girl 
friend. 

Quite assuredly it is one of the deepest aspirations of the human 
consciousness, this desire to exist perfectly, incorruptibly and without 
any effort, as things seem to do. One recalls Mallarmé’s “belle indolem- 
ment comme les fleurs,” and the epigraph “the lilies . . . neither do 
they spin” which heads Valéry’s early poem “La Fileuse.” All the spell- 
binding force of Nimier’s book is due to the unreal, to the magic 
satisfaction it provides for this project of attaining inertness, to the 
felicity of expression and the act of collusion with language that 
reach far beyond mere talent. 

But every spell demands to be exorcized. Admittedly it is wearying 
that we cannot simply persevere in the being we receive at the outset 
(“I was Francois Sanders”), as flowers do or, less poetically, stones, 
inkwells and other pools; and that we must at every instant put our- 
selves to the bother of existing oriented towards something, of having 
to create ourselves in all perpetuity (at least until death comes), of 
being condemned to assume, whether we would or no, the burden of 
our lives, even if we should choose, as Sanders does at one moment, 
flaccidity and boredom. (And at these moments, he is even more 
“tired” than usual.) But this is our human condition, as Nimier never 
cares to inform us, or rather this is the essence of consciousness. 
Ontologically speaking, freedom is inalienable, and one cannot without 
bad faith pretend to have renounced it. Thus Nimier's characters 
speak in a marvellously theatrical style, spangled, kaleidoscopic and 
glistening with the ben trovato, but it never ceases to ring false, since 
what they have to say cannot possibly be true. However much 
Sanders talks or divagates, he is not an object, any more than Sainte-Anne 
can limit himself to the role of a schoolboy playing at being a hussar. 
Est modus in rebus: the verbiage can exert just so much persuasion 
and no more. Even when at every instant they disclaim responsibility 
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for their acts, the characters cannot avoid positing values. It is useless 
for them to seek a defence or even, passing to the offensive, to roll 
indiscriminately in the slough of their irony patriotism, truth (the 
most abominated value of all, and for good reason), humanism, justice, 
literature, etc., or in a word the “values of grown-ups,” as they put it, 
useless to take leave whenever they possibly can of their own con- 
sciousnesses. Their very indecisiveness, their cynicism, (their nihilism), 
their innumerable abandonments, all set surging up around them new 
values or, it may be, the very values they have rejected. Besse, ridicu- 
lous in his hanging, experiences this, and also Sainte-Anne, the pre- 
destined victim, the ridiculous holocaust, and Sanders, and all the others 
in their own way, for they are all, in spite of themselves, committed 
and responsible. 


Yet this indolence and irony proved very convenient. Convenient too 
is the hypocritical relationship which Nimier’s heroes so painstakingly 
maintain with themselves and their projects, actions, experiences, feel- 
ings or thoughts—this being the exact transposition of the unbridge- 
able distance which the author artfully maintains, by means of the 
monologue, between his characters and himself, his characters and 
ourselves, and between one character and another. One is reminded 
at times, in view of the perfection of this isolating technique, of what 
Bercac or possibly Maximian had to say, when he “enlightened” Sainte- 
Anne at the beginning of Le Hussard Bleu: “Keep the fellows fifty 
kilometers away from each other, or they'll start knocking each other's 
faces in.” No doubt it is to prevent his characters from coming to 
grips with each other, except for their skirmishes in the purely imag- 
inary, that Nimier has planked each one of them down in his little 
water-tight compartment, and preserved between them the ideal stra- 
tegic interval that marks off two monologues. Thus no real struggle can 
ever occur between them, but only a “phony war,” which like the war 
people look at instead of living through is altogether too pretty. 

They are not even allowed to communicate with themselves. If once 
they let rise to the surface the consciousness’s transparency for itself 
which Descartes has revealed to be the direct source of all certitude, 
then truths and values would be posited, preserved from doubt by this 
initial act. There would be no more place for the “little insolent 
phrase” which haunted Sanders’ youth, for the “Everything is possible,” 
nor for its immediate corollary, the “word of fire” which declares that 
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“Everything is allowed.” It would no longer be permissible, horrible 
to relate, to think anything at all or do anything at all. Everything 
would no longer be allowed, among other things one could not deflate 
at every sentence, with the pinprick of irony, the gravity of existence; 
or speak of oneself as of a third person; or claim to be split at every 
moment into two parts, the one active, the other a spectator, cleft into 
two personages, the runner and the sportscaster, the two equally “in- 
nocent” since the athlete does not know what he is doing and the 
reporter does nothing but record and comment. In short, one would 
be responsible, and first of all towards oneself, for what one 4s. 

This is the morality which “grown-ups” have always wanted to force 
on children—clumsily, no doubt, since the latter welcomed this last 
war, as Radiguet had already welcomed the other, as “Four years of 
long vacation.”"* At the back of Poger Nimier’s indolence, of this 
agreeable self-alienation in the interests of one’s “nature,” there bristles 
discreetly, like an angry cat who draws back her ears, another attitude, 
that of mistrust. (It is easy to see why the generalizations, for all their 
harmless air, were already agressive.) The grown-ups bothered us far 
too much; besides, they “made a bad mess” of it; now the roles are 
reversed. Down with the grown-ups’ values. It’s carnival time for 
children.? This leads to a certain deliberate infantilism, which is com- 
mon to all the “superior” characters of Le Hussard Bleu, Forjac, Sanders 
and Sainte-Anne: the delicious panics, subtly maintained and savored, 
of a boy, a girl or a whore (when Sainte-Anne sees Sanders for the 
first time after his disfigurement, he is voluptuously horrified by the 
wound: “He is sitting down on the bench. His face is burned on one 
side only, from the forehead to the jaw. It looks like a kind of S. He 
is beginning to eat”). There is masochism, too, which at least as much 
as her beauty explains how he came to be attached to Rita: “the grey 
of her eyes,” says Sanders, “a grey as of Baltic seas, drowned in silence, 
of sterile cruelty, of floating corpses, the sea swallows them for a 
moment, and then monotonously vomits them up again.” And, further 
on: “This was the girl with the wild dogs, the girl who had been 


1Cf. Sanders, at the beginning of Le Hussard Bleu: “We'll have received the 
finest present in the world: a period when our enemies, who are almost all 
grown-ups, won’t matter a damn.” 

21 cannot refrain from pointing out the similarity of this attitude with that 
of the surrealist group in its early days, as I described it before having read 
Le Hussard Blew (the text has been reprinted in L’Histoire du Roman Francais 
dupuis 1918, Vol. 1). 
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seen in the forest with her big floating coat and from whom one hoped 
for unparalleled cruelty.” For these personages childhood is a state they 
like to linger in, which is prolonged and demanded, which is posited 
as a value without the least justification, for its possible virtues are 
nowhere demonstrated. This is a passive and completely negative pueril- 
ity (the mere refusal of “The grown-ups’ values”), altogether different 
from the “spirit of childhood” of which Bernanos speaks—if for no 
other reason than that Nimier’s characters dwell within it and refuse 
to leave it, while in Bernanos’ eyes it is something to be rewon and 
refound, and at all events is something of which one must remain worthy. 

This purely negative and destructive quality explains what might 
be called the movelistic failure of Nimier’s works, an irredeemable 
failure which all the virtues of his style cannot manage to hide. The 
characters never succeed in really existing before us, any more than 
they can do so in their own eyes. Sainte-Anne lies (he tells Casse- 
Pompons that he has come from the Waffen S. S.), then steals the 
equipment of a student who has just arrived, and plays at being a little 
louse, but no one, neither the reader nor even himself, is able to take 
him seriously. For they go about it badly (if indeed they are trying 
to exist at all): the lucid Sanders discovers in the middle of the 
book that “hatred, disorder, shame are feelings which are not always 
oriented.” Agreed, they do not orient themselves all on their own, 
they are not oriented ahead of time, man must take it upon himself 
to direct them towards something. 

The heroes of Le Hussard Bleu, in actual fact, never exist more 
fully than after they have become corpses. Since they themselves have 
rejected it, their true visage will come to them from the outside; but 
is this not much more of a mask than a face? So it need not surprise 
us that the minor characters, Casse-Pompons, Los Anderos, Fermendidier, 
Florence, Bernard Tisseau, etc., should appear more real, weightier than 
they—for these minor characters are distinguished by substantial ob- 
jective, coherent peculiarities, in which the totality of their connota- 
tion is pretty well exhausted, but which serve as a screen between 
them and the author's indiscreet voice. This is sufficiently disguised 
to confer on them at least the appearance of fictional solidity. Com- 
pared to the heroes, who vainly strive to exist by dint of talk and by 
acting out their characters, these minor figures seem to be endowed 
with a simpler life: not owing to their own feelings, but because 
of those attributed to them, and in this case without any faking. De- 
limited almost entirely, from the outset, by their names, ranks and 
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situation (Florence is O’Reish’s mistress, Frédéric has been invalided 
out of the army and is Rita’s brother-in-law), by a sketchily indicated 
past (Los Anderos is a Marxist and veteran of the Spanish Civil War, 
Fermendidier is a professional military man, a reenlisted top sergeant 
of Pétainist and anti-Gaullist complexion, Tisseau is a military en- 
gineer and a Catholic, and Claude’s husband), by a particular vocabu- 
lary (Casse-Pompons, Forjac), which can more or less be reduced 
to a single phrase—they seem nevertheless more genuine than Sanders 
or Sainte-Anne who exhaust themselves (that is the right word for it) 
in talk. The walk-on roles at least, these silhouettes without any depth, 
are what they are. Only they truly exist, in the novel, without effort 
and in the fashion of objects. They are not compressed like the heroes 
within a project whose bad faith cannot be remedied. 

This permits us to see why the romantic attitude (which is not 
restricted to any period of international literature, to the time when 
it merely exercised a stronger sway than ever before), though respon- 
sible for admirable lyric poems, is scarcely suited to the novel. Reacting 
against classicism, which signifies the creator’s self-forgetfulness in 
face of the values which he himself has posited (with the result that 
he is continually tempted to set up these values as fetishes, for instance 
in the traditionalist arterio-sclerosis, and is menaced in his most intimate 
being by what Sartre has excellently called “the spirit of earnestness”), 
romanticism is the boundless affirmation, at the center of the work of 
art, of its author’s individuality, to such a degree that everything within 
the work is subordinated to exhibiting the author, who takes and posits 
himself as a value, as the sole value there can be. (If the characters 
of Le Hussard Bleu and the author himself were twenty years older, 
they would doubtless no longer celebrate “childhood” and the values 
of childhood as they do—but would on the contrary praise wisdom, 
enrichment by experience, and the detachment of maturity.) Bernanos, 
on the other hand, was no longer fifteen years old when he wrote 
La Joie and Les Enfants Humiliés. And what value have values which 
change with the calendar? These personages are, besides, not without 
anxiety when they contemplate their future: “But I won't always be 
eighteen years old,” says Sainte-Anne, “and there’s every possibility 
that I'll be absolutely ghastly later.” He, as it happens, will be spared 
by death. The others will have to carry on their childish games, in 
which they scarcely set any faith except in order to annoy the “grown- 
ups.” The author is in the same boat. 
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Roger Nimier is too, subtle a person to have crudely written, in the 
first person, his counterpart to Alfred de Musset’s Confession d'un 
Enfant du Siecle, although it must be admitted that all his characters 
have a rather analogous capacity for self-pity and _ self-justification. 
So he has made an improper use of the interior monologue (which 
probably came first, as Rita came first with Sanders). But this is nothing 
but an additional mask. The question is not even to decide whether he 
has written a successful novel. He could always rejoin (in spite of 
the epigraph he uses as a label) that he doesn’t give a hang. However, 
whether it is a novel or something else entirely, he has failed to make 
us believe in the world with which he presents us. In spite of oneself 
one cannot help thinking, while perusing Le Hussard Bleu, of the 
overwhelming evidentiality of Balzac’s world, or of Proust's, Faulkner's 
or even Joyce’s (whatever unkind things Mrs. Woolf had to say about 
this last). With them the world is really transfigured, and not just 
“seen” as a pure spectacle from the outside and lit up from one angle 
or another. We believe in it with an implicit faith, just as the author 
believed in it, whatever devices he invented or improvised as he went 
along in order to communicate his vision to us. 

Children, however much it may distress them, remain parasites; and 
this is doubtless the most unpleasant aspect of their situation in life; 
they are obliged, at least temporarily, to live in a state of dependence 
on the adults whom they ambivalently envy and detest. Faulkner em- 
ploys the interior monologue for his own ends, in The Sound and the 
Fury and While I Lay Dying. Balzac’s aphorisms, like those of Girau- 
doux, are a manifestation of the justifiable arbitrariness of the creator, 
who competes with the vital statistics and is the sole master (with 
or without the Deity) of the universe he has created. The distance 
which Stendhal established with respect to his characters either serves 
his contempt (for those whom he dislikes, and ironically spot-lights) or 
acts as a defence, to prevent a “sensitive soul” among his readers from 
identifying himself too closely with the consciousness of such beloved 
offspring as Lucien, Fabrice and Julien (in this, Stendhal does not 
always succeed). 

All these novelistic devices were created by their originators (but 
not registered, alas, at any patent office!) as part of a total system 
for the expression of their own truth; and they also serve to disguise 
the presence of the authors within their creation. But grown-ups make 
a mistake in letting so many trunks full of old, out-dated garments 
clutter up the attic of literary tradition. As in the case of Alain 
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Fournier's Le Grand Meaulnes, of Nimier’s Le Hussard Bleu and 
Cocteau’s Les Enfants Terribles, the kids just can’t resist the temptation; 
and they will profane even genuine uniforms—which in a former day 
were “prescribed,” were really worn and possessed meaning and efficacy 
—so that they may have costumes for their charades. (It is a pity that 
moths, although not myths, are unknown in the closets of literature. ) 

This is the provenance of Le Hussard Bleu. In this book with its 
single character and empty stage, Nimier talks incessantly while dis- 
guising himself with greater or lesser success and changing his voice, 
like a Ruth Draper or an André Frére. He is not romantic on the psy- 
chological level alone. The humility of the “classic” creative artist con- 
sists in his willingness to be pointed out only indirectly and, as it 
were, implicitly to the public, via the new form which he bestows 
upon the world. By the act of creation, the artist says “yes” to his own 
disappearance; he vanishes behind his work; even more, he is satisfied 
that the thing created should cover over the act of creation as such, 
not only, that is to say, as his own, but as an act. The planet to which 
he has given birth will revolve indefinitely without him. But behind 
the tones of Casse-Pompons and Sainte-Anne, in the colonel’s growls 
or Forjac’s falsetto, we never cease to hear the voice of Sanders-Nimier, 
more or less successfully disguised, in these coarse phrases and cynicism 
and disillusioned worldly wisdom. The voice is in turn ironic, aridly 
sententious and grandiloquent, ever the same despite the variety of 
inflexions, with its studied nonchalance, its violent paradoxes, its well- 
bred version of the Byronic attitude. Behind all these silhouettes, I too 
readily perceive the hand of Roger Nimier. 


CLAUDE-EDMONDE MAGNY’S Histoire du roman francais depuis 1918, 
Volume I, was published by the Editions du Seuil in 1950. It has been 
acclaimed as one of the best works of literary criticism in our century. 
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Maurice Blanchot as Novelist 


Maurice Blanchot is both a critic and a novelist, that is to say a novelist 
who has had occasion to reflect on the very principles of his art. As 
a result he is the most strict and demanding of all contemporary 
French writers of fiction. In his opinion the goal of the novel is not 
the fictional existence of characters or the portrayal of an imaginary 
world, even less is it that kind of supplementary reality which the 
naturalists attempted to weave into the compact pattern of an un- 
contested and preestablished world. Such novels, in Blanchot's opinion, are 
impure and imperfect, as insignificant as poems without poetry. Blanchot 
is evidently obsessed by a form of novel, which, in the realm of fiction, 
would be the equivalent of pure poetry. What he tries to attain is a 
novel of which every element ought to be returned to a doubtful status,’ 
a novel which would be obliged to invent and authenticate, as it was 
being written, its own existence and its own universe. 

Viewed in a certain way, such a novel can be only a purely imagina- 
tive work. It can ask for no support from a world which is already 
known. With no preambles it must make us enter and roam in name- 
less spaces, among beings whose relationships we do not know, and 
with whom we feel the greatest difficulties of communication: a world 
of which we know neither the laws nor the language, a strange world, 
a foreign world. But on the other hand, this world must not be abso- 
lutely incomprehensible to us. We must be able to conceive some pos- 
sibility of interpreting it, of making it significantly our own. The novel 
should consist precisely in our efforts (even though they are useless 
and necessitate constantly beginning over again) to establish a means 
of communication between that world and ourselves. It will therefore 
be a world which is strange and strangely understandable, opaque and 
transparent, fantastic and familiar. In truth it will be simply our dream 
world, or else the universe as we see it in the phenomenon of param- 
nesia, that is, transformed into another world, a “contremonde,” which 
would be like “the negation, the overturning of the real world.”* Such 
a novel must at last “end in mythical invention.”* Like the novels of 
Kafka and Melville, like Mallarmé’s Igitur and Lautréamont’s Maldoror, 
Blanchot’s novel gives its author, its reader, and its hero a task which is 


1La Part du feu, p. 219. / 


2 Ibid., p. 85. 
3 Faux pas, p. 230. 
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truly global. It is a question of guessing the essential enigma, of con- 
ferring complete meaning on man’s universe. But as this meaning is never 
true, since it is always partial, always outdistanced and constantly 
belied, the person who must look for it is unceasingly faced with the 
task of successive reconstructions, if not of reality, at least of the in- 
telligibility of everything he sees. Thus are explained, for novels of 
this type, the multiple endeavors, the endless wandering “along empty 
corridors,”* all manner of “spaces vainly traversed”® like hospital rooms 
or antechambers of governmental officials, and lastly the essentially 
repetitive time element, with the same encounters occurring again and . 
again and always unfailingly ambiguous. Such is the universe, con- 
stantly called again in question, the cellulary and mythical universe 
which the characters in Blanchot’s most imaginative novels, Aminadab 
and Le Trés Haut, hastily pass through. They are “wanderers looking 
for nothing.”® 

Thus Blanchot’s novel is one of perpetual failure. It testifies to the 
impossibility of a significant universe built by the human mind. It is 
“the tragedy of the creative spirit, witnessing with calm anguish its 
own ruin.”’ And here the myth is no longer that of spiritual reality 
which is understood and possessed, but the very symbol of lack of reality, 
which causes everything that is seen, thought, and said, by the very 
fact that it is seen, thought, and said, to emerge as unreal and there- 
fore mythical. The novel is no longer a myth, but the myth of a myth; 
it is, like a poem by Mallarmé, the hollow figure of what is absent. 
Forms, events, characters, everything in Blanchot’s universe is reduced 
to the monotonous destruction of a minutely recounted falsehood, until 
finally there remains only a kind of brittle memory such as one keeps 
in a deep recess of the mind concerning a definitely closed subject. 
Somewhat as in Sade’s works, but devoid of the vast joy with which 
Sade completes his hecatombs, Blanchot’s novels present continuous 
annihilation of all life. Yet this too is inexact, for his victims have 
really never lived, no blood flows, no body has any warmth to lose, 
and since the beginning of time these beings without existence have 
been predestined for death no less illusory than their life. Death is 
not merely the final event which ends all of Blanchot’s novels; it is the 
4 Thomas l’obscur (nouvelle version), 1950, p. 83. 
5 Faux pas, p. 285. 


® L’Arrét de mort, p. 120. 
7 Faux pas, p. 300. 
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“initial catastrophe,”* the single subject, the content of the plot, and 
the only character, or rather “counter-character,”"* whom we hear about. 
Death fills all these novels, or rather it does not fill them, since death 
is not substance but absence, an absence that the goal. of Blanchot'’s 
novels is to make visible. “I myself,” says Thomas the unknown, “have 
become a creator in protest against the act of creating.” That is Blanchot’s 
creation, the creation of nothing. His novel is a vacuum pump, a ma- 
chine for emptying the world. 

Yet nothing could be more unjust than to judge these novels as purely 
negative works. They are not at all pseudo-poetic fantasies on the trite 
theme of the great illusion of existence. On the contrary, Blanchot has 
written nothing which does not claim attaining a direct, fundamental 
and positive experience of “existence as such.”*° Seen in this light, 
Blanchot's fiction no longer appears as the equivalent of a poem, as 
the creation of an imposture, but on the contrary as “a means of dis- 
covery,”"* a concentration on the most authentic experience of the 
mind. Thus it is not to the foreign masters of the mythic novel, Kafka, 
Melville, or Faulkner, that one should compare Blanchot, but rather 
to French masters, the authors of La Princesse de Cléves, of Adolphe, of 
La Nausée. Blanchot is linked to a long line of novelists, not so im- 
aginative and even not so psychological as metaphysical, for whom 
the novel is a fiction of the mind, but a fiction thanks to which the 
mind can embark on a hypothetical but real process of thought, tending 
toward that hidden, dazzling, sudden something which is truth. No 
novelist is less realistic than Blanchot; none, however, desires to be 
more veracious. For Blanchot, the novel is both a discourse and a 
method, a methodical discourse which is essentially Cartesian and which 
nullifies everything fictional, so that out of the hyperbolical destruction 
of apparent existence may finally emerge, as in the Cogito of Descartes, 
the indubitable consciousness of “the fact of existence.”!* 

A novel of consciousness brought to a high point of perfection, 
Blanchot’s masterpiece thus far, one of the major works of contem- 
porary French literature: such is Thomas l’obscur. In order to grasp its 
full meaning, one need not have read the great Existentialist thinkers, 
even if the novel is filled with the thought of present-day philosophers, 


8La Part du feu, p. 76. 
® Faux pas, p. 350. 

107@ Part du feu, p. 267. 
11 [bid., p. 200. 

12 Faux pas, p. 38. 
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especially that of Lévinas.** But what one must understand is that 
consciousness for Blanchot, since it is always irreparably separated from 
everything including itself, could never be other than the awareness 
of infinite isolation, if the very fact of existence did not offer unmistak- 
able evidence of presence, a constant affirmation looming behind all 
separate negations, a unique spot, a point without space or duration, 
where there were no more contradictory terms,‘* where the objective 
and subjective meet, therefore a singularly felicitous site, the only one 
where truth and our consent to truth can be situated. Every one of 
Blanchot’s novels is directed toward realization of this experience. Once 
it is attained, nothing more exists save the consciousness of an ex- 
istence, equally personal and impersonal, located outside and within, 
infinitely near or infinitely far, neither the existence of another person, 
considered as another person, nor that of self, considered as self, nor 
that of things, considered as things. It is simply what is there, a totality 
incapable of being described, which appars in consciousness after every- 
thing has been “reduced to nothing by repudiation,”*® as an indetermin- 
ate presence, the first truth ever grasped by the mind, the last it can ever 
attain, and one which never manifests itself except in a kind of horror 
and anguish. It is the feeling of “This exists”: “Beginning nowhere, 
finishing nowhere, it assumed form indiscriminately from all directions.”*® 
Such is the experience of unalloyed existence, of “existence without 
being’*” which Blanchot is constantly urging us to feel, since it is 
perhaps the one authentic feeling that we have, the paramount human 
feeling which is the hidden mainspring of all our spiritual adventures. 
This makes it easy to understand why Blanchot considers the novel 
a literary and philosophical form, more precious than any other pre- 
cisely because the novel, being fiction, constitutes an easy and ready 
means to reduce to fiction all the details which prevent us from seeing 
existence in its impersonal permanency. The novel is a way of accom- 
plishing, with all possible speed, as complete an ascesis as possible, a 
way of dealing death to everything that exists in order to reveal 
immortal existence above and beyond what has been destroyed. A very 
strange and almost atrocious immortality, since it is the immortality of 
no one, but simply the logical impossibility of conceiving the fact 


13 Emmanuel Lévinas, De l’existence a l’existant, Fontaine, 1947. 
14 Thomas l’obscur, p. 104. 

15 Le Trés Haut, p. 236. 

16 [bid., p. 237. 

17 La Part du feu, pp. 331-and 336. 
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of being dead. Thus, contrary to what happens in the works of Heidegger 
and Sartre, consciousness for Blanchot is condemned never to cease 
being the subject and the observer of an anonymous drama, condemned 
to outlive itself and, on the problem of imperishable existence, to carry 
on an endless meditation which is also imperishable. Thus Blanchot's 
novel is one which is constantly rebegun and capable of being rebegun, 
one in which, as in the mythic philosophy of Boehme, a movement 
which can never escape the “cycle of metamorphoses”** continues out- 
side as well as within all existences. Dying is an unending event, and 
constantly “everything begins emerging from nothing.”’® 

A terribly discouraging experience, all this, and yet one in which 
there is no final despair, no death sentence, because death concludes 
nothing, because there is no death and no end. Blanchot’s novels make 
us dwell in a kind of Hell, but strangely devoid of central fire. Warmth 
has no role; that of cold is very important. Perhaps the most admirable 
aspect of this wilfully frozen work is its coldness, not only the coldness 
of a Jansenist thought, which has attained the most severe simplicity 
and the most humble and haughty indigence, but also the chill arising 
from the voluntary impoverishment of language which eschews any 
personal touch. “All he lacks is discovering his style,’®® Sartre once 
said of Blanchot. Nothing could be more inexact. In Blanchot’s case, 
style would be something superfluous. His language, like everything 
else, must be reduced to the simplicity of a reptile’s glide. All the 
qualities which create stylistic magic, and which, according to Baudelaire, 
are “intensity, sonority, limpidness, capacity for vibration, depth, and 
reverberation in space and time,”** all these qualities are intentionally 
absent; and the beauty of this language lies precisely in those absences, 
in its forcing itself to be dull, colorless, opaque, without timbre and 
without warmth, succeeding by these means in expressing exactly the 
negative aspects of a world stripped of its superficial appearance. An 
icy universe which resembles not so much the polar nights of the 
Hérodiade as the hollow white depths through which human dreams 
in hospital rooms go wandering. 


GEORGES POULET is a professor of French literature in Scotland. His 
Etudes sur le temps humain was published by the Edinburgh University 
Press in 1948. 


18 La Part du feu, p. 88. 

19 Ibid., p. 308. 

20 Sartre, Situations I, p. 142. 
21 Baudelaire, Fusées, p. 17. 
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Jean Genet 


So little is known in America about Jean Genét that it is almost futile 
to try to present a picture of the man except as his novels reveal him 
to us. Of biographical details we know only that he is about forty years 
old and that for many years a habitual criminal and a pederast, he has 
been imprisoned sixteen times since he began a precocious career 
of prostitution, vagrancy, and theft. We can suspect a childhood of 
terror, sacrilege, and hatred; then voyages in Spain; begging, petty 
vice, and drug traffic in every country; imprisonment everywhere— 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and rejection at every frontier: the life of falsehood 
against a backdrop of the perpetual struggle to establish his masculinity, 
even in the homosexual world. At one time there must have been the 
Sea. Always there were the Police and the Prison. 

Out of this life, since the War, four novels, Pompes Funébres, Le 
Miracle de la Rose, Querelle de Brest, and Notre Dame des Fleurs, 
two plays, Les Bonnes and Haute Surveillance, an autobiography, the 
Journal d’un Voleur, and a book of poems, Chants Secrets. Genét says 
he will write no more. Perhaps. Silence for the writer fits Genét as 
poorly as does conversion for the convinced communist. How Genét 
should come to write and how he should achieve, apparently without 
formal training, his superb mastery of a complex and vital style, is a 
mystery of love. That, Genét tells us, is why he started writing, to cele- 
brate the objects of his love, assassins or Death itself, in prison and 
almost without a doubt because this career is suggested to him by his 
master, Rimbaud, whose passionate precipitation into the flesh and 
the world of love ineluctably required a mystical fusion of poetry and 
death, whose silence too, after Rimbaud has said all he had to say, 
after he had exhausted his rebellion, must have urged Genét, who had 
tried all the other forms of self-destruction, from love to crime, to the 
same death for his art. 

Even in France Genét’s books are not easy to procure, and their 
open sale is prohibited. Only the fortunate oversights of the Customs 
have permitted any copies of Genét to enter this country. One shoddy 
translation of Notre Dame des Fleurs is being hawked at a piratical 
price for collectors of pornography. Otherwise about Genét an aura 
of illegality, of fear, of condemnation, of disgust. Sartre has written 
six obscure and personal articles on Genét in Les Temps Modernes and 
Cocteau has called him publicly France’s greatest living writer. Other- 
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wise silence. The explicit criminality and sexuality of his work have 
given some critics an opportunity to sidestep the issue of Genét the 
writer. They have mistaken art for a document. Doubtless there are some 
to whom Genét can never be anything more than a clandestine treatise 
on crime and vice: fear and at the same time complacency are easy 
enough to understand when such people feel their very way of life 
and its principles are being menaced. Those critics who are “for” him 
are guilty of a similar over-simplification. They have tried to view 
Genét’s world as completely distinct from ours: they have failed to 
see how it mirrors ours, how it is really part of ours, its acts implicit 
in ours, our standards helping to determine its standards just as Satan 
is created in negation to God. Genét has observed our universe, been 
rejected and has rejected, but he has not capitulated. He has fashioned 
another world in his image . . . if he fails his failure is of the same 
tragic nature as the failure of Baron Charlus; it is only because the 
strong will always recognize the weak. 

Genét’s world may seem to have one sex to us, but it has two 
to him, male and female just as Adam named them: with this difference, 
that there is no creation, only destruction. Genét has said that there 
was nothing before and there will be nothing after. Again, his world may 
seem to be one-dimensional, and that one dimension a vicious one . . . 
it could be said that there is no “good” represented in Genét, there 
is no quarrel. But that dimension, it is we who enforce it. We do so 
by imposing our standards and prejudices on a raw material that is by 
right as much his as ours. We have no right to view his novels as 
anything but a study in depth of the world we live in: to do otherwise 
is to deny the validity of Genét’s communication: it is to say that there 
is no way he can reach us or touch us. If, as Genét says, we are bound 
to a wheel of destruction, we must note and cultivate his kind of 
knowledge assiduously; we must abandon our illusions of “progress” 
and be prepared for the apocalypse he prophesies. Genét is not merely 
exposing a phenomenon to us, a world of crime and sexual perversion: 
he is warning us of what lies just beyond us, of what Baudelaire saw, 
what Rimbaud saw, what Joyce saw, and Pirandello and Hesse. How 
narrow we would have to be to see Genét only as love and murder, 
when his real subject is the world, politics, ethics, freedom . . . and 
love and murder! 

The uniqueness of Genét’s world sometimes seems as though it 
is due to his creation of it, but this too is only an intermediate step. 
Genét did not invent Querelle’s world: he accomplished what every 
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novelist accomplishes . . . he organized what he observed, rendered 
it coherent. Looked at closely, it is all like ours, so much so that the 
parroting of our actions is what gives one the impression that one is 
in a dream. Something we are used to every day has become monstrous. 
We are used to conceive of crime as being something committed against 
us: Genét’s heroes tell us that our existence is the only crime. Also 
the way his heroes make love . . . it is a parody of our actions, but 
who's to tell which is real and which isn’t? We are made to question 
ourselves. What are we? And made chary of answering. Is every- 
thing as it was before? 

Genét’s themes are not special ones. They could be summed up in 
the words of Faulkner’s Nobel Prize speech: “Love and honor and 
pity and pride and compassion and sacrifice.” Granted that Genét has 
different ultimate principles from ours, his method of reaching them 
is as consciously devout and as “ethical” as ours. It is like Doctor 
Caligari and the madness made mad by the Weimar Republic which 
forced the film-makers to show their hero as insane or risk having their 
work considered subversive . . . the madness that was ultimately im- 
posed altered nothing of the state of affairs within that frame, par- 
ticularly since the frame was so blatantly and obviously imposed. Eventu- 
ally we see our ethical method being practiced with a goal of damnation 
rather than salvation, the very things we call virtues used to the greater 
glory of Evil merely because of a switch in goals. Is it not natural that 
we would feel a certain uneasiness at the thin edge of virtue with 
which we defy what we call Evil? Genét has, added to all the other 
arduous tasks that the fictional artist has every day to contend with, 
a special task: to break down our objective frame (our “principles” 
with which we surround his work) and convince us of the validity of 
his ethical and metaphysical themes. 

And really he has only one theme: Evil. Evil is his subject, his 
life, his goal. He calls it good but still writes it “le Mal.” Nothing 
can halt him, he says, in his “dizzying fall, that cutting by its very 
speed and verticality the threads that maintain me in the world, mires 
me in prison, in the unspeakable, in dreams, and in hell . . .” 
It is not to be forgotten that Genét does not claim to have been born 
a criminal or a pederast. His fate is self-determined . . . the alternative 
would be to accept the fate the world would impose on him, and fate 
to Genét is morally worthless. Genét believes that he has not only 
created a great opposition to the Good, but also an alternate abstract 
principle, as powerful, as glorious as Good itself. As he substitutes 
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himself for God and wills his own Fall, that Fall becomes easy to 
accept. His asceticism, his decision, his sincerity convince us and we 
assume his mask. There is something awesome and yet pathetically 
ironical in a story that Cocteau tells, how Genét refused to meet a 
certain famous author because the latter's immorality was “suspect.” 
Indeed Genét carries his method through with such unfailing purpose 
that logically we have to call him a saint. It is largely a matter of 
transposing from one level of experience to another. As Genét says: 


I call saintliness not a state but a moral path that leads me to it. 
It’s the ideal point of a morale I can’t speak of, for I don’t see it. 
It withdraws when I approach it. I desire it and I fear it. This 
path could seem silly. It’s a madwoman .. . I call the highest 
virtue not solitude, but sacrifice; it’s the creative virtue. There 
should be damnation. Should people be surprised when I say 
that crime can help me to assume my moral vigor? 


All that counts is the rigorousness of life. And it isn’t by accident that 
the saint in Genét or in his heroes (whom he worships) comes 
into being. 


If I examine what I write I find there today, patiently worked 
out, a will to rehabilitate beings, objects, sentiments reputedly 
vile. From having named them with words that normally desig- 
nate nobility . . . perhaps I wanted to magnify feelings, attitudes 
or objects that some magnificent boy honored . . . but today .. . 
I've forgotten these boys, there remains of them but the attribute 
I celebrated, and it’s he that will be bright in my books with a 
brilliance equal to pride, to heroism, to bravery. I didn’t seek 
excuses for them. No justification. I wanted them to go directly 
to the honors of the NAME. 


Thus the myth of the saint is forged in language. Genét is a saint 
only because he is a poet, and just as he cannot be a saint in our 
accepted terms (there are no miracles after his death) so he cannot 
be a poet in terms that we can grasp. As we shall see, his rejection 
of our moral concepts implies his rejection of our common language. 
Every-day speech will not support the myth he is creating. From 
another direction too comes an emphasis on the religious, the ritual 
aspect of Genét’s work and this is the insistence of the Fall, of Death, 
of the Sea in his novels. His whole ritual centers on the Fall and on 
Death: he has written no novels, only poems celebrating his vertiginous 
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descent. His rose is the original flower of evil. It is the anus, death, 
the death in love, the pompon on a sailor’s hat, the sea and death 
again. Quwerelle de Brest, which is probably Genét’s finest and most 
cohesive work, begins: “The idea of murder often evokes the idea of 
the sea, of sailors.” Throughout his work the “navire” wanders, Rim- 
baud’'s Bateau Ivre, the sea where Hart Crane sought his expiation. From 
its beginnings in Homer the sea has evoked death, concern with the 
sea has been symbolic of the abandonment of life. The peasants in 
Galicia, Hemingway says, could not be concerned with the ritual death 
of the bullfights since death was an everyday fact to them. Genét’s sailors 
are sailors by pose, by braggadoccio, and by tradition. They are sailors 
by the tightness of their pants. 

If the sea is death, Querelle, the Egyptian murderer, is its hero; 
the power of death is invested in him as a murderer and because he is 
a “mataf,” but all of Genét’s heroes are sailors . . . they partake of 
the unity of marine life and their sailor collars come up behind their 
heads and protect their universal freemasonry. Genét admires most those 
who are given over to a single ideal, like the sea. He admires Stilitano 
for his forcible adhesion to crime and his aloofness from all quarrels 
that might detract from that crime. 

If this counteracts the fiction of Genét’s novels, if it tends to make 
of his heroes a one-sided race of morally infallible giants, it also 
heightens the ritual aspect of his work. The priest cannot falter a minute 
in the unity of his ideal; he cannot allow himself a giggle when elevat- 
ing the host, so Genét’s heroes cannot settle for petty self-doubting 
crimes. Their crisis of faith occurs before the possibility of murder; 
only murder will do, and all of Genét’s heroes face that crisis at one 
time in their lives. Theft, prostitution, drug-trafficking, these are minor 
hard-earned pleasures and relate to the principal one as child to its 
father. Harcamone of Le Miracle de la Rose is the hero who can never 
repeat himself; he has committed the supreme act that any Genét hero 
can permit himself. Genét is all love and disintegration before him. 
But giving death means accepting death and Harcamone is the martyr 
all the colonists of Mettray were longing for . . . he was their hero 
in the pit of sacrificial lions, the Big House; he went through their 
own anticipated destiny by killing a guard and Genét’s love is ecstatic. 

We are here again at a juncture in Genét the novelist. We reach a 
grave impasse. Are these people? Or, better expressed, is their motiva- 
tion human? Motivation is the raw material of drama, of fiction: but 
then we have to say of Genét that he fails here. What overcomes Querelle 
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at the moment of the murder is not a motive, but is the same thing 
that overcomes him when he is first possessed by Nono... it is a 
machine in which Querelle is engulfed, in which Genét lives, a machine 
like the sea whose unvarying rhythm is a symbol of the unimportance 
of the puny ships it contains. In the face of the masculine act, Genét 
falters and weakens by his very nature; his knees turn to water like 
a woman's: he can only kick up his skirts in despair or in joy. He 
is impotent to explain the behavior of his heroes: only terms of love, 
luxury, or voluptuousness can explain them to him. Bringing this to 
the extreme, as Genét does, limits human activity to a few salient acts: 
it brings with it many of the peculiarities of technique that we'll discuss 
later, the suppression of detail, the concept of a gesture, etc. 

In a sense Genét can only culminate in pure pantheism; his hero 
merges with his self-conceived universe and becomes part of the vague- 
ness of the undefined world about him. Motivation does not exist: 
except that the hero feels something move him. Genét’s universe is 
vague not because of its accidents, because all is well-controlled, but 
because of its femininity: his men live in the yolk of an egg. They 
do not move of themselves, they are possessed. This is because Genét 
does not want the order of his world unbalanced. What are they possessed 
by? Their world of course; everything returns whence it sprang. There 
are, as Sartre suggests, two tendencies in Genét: one towards mythology: 
that makes of his heroes’ actions a series of ritualistic acts, hence of an 
external order, meant for the public, and the other “corrosive,” stem- 
ming from Genét’s analytical mind. The latter is the minor element. 
It is reserved in the novels for the inactive periods, the absences. The 
analyst in Genét does not act. This is natural enough: analysis is 
theoretically opposed to both love and crime, both are egotistical processes 
and the reason is, at least for Genét, in contradiction to the ego. Sartre 
makes out that the passivity of Genét is a factor in this dual tendency, 
that myth and analysis are the two preoccupations of passive lovers, 
be they Genét or Proust. This is not always so. Myth and analysis 
tend to break down to a subjective-objective distinction in Genét. Love- 
myth is the relationship Genét must feel to his master, his possessor, 
becausé it is a necessary condition of his dejection . . . being passive 
means being taken in and depending for everything, even for mercy, 
on the attacking God. The same relationship exists towards crime. 
Crime is an act of love, an invitation to death, since crime is passing 
from the true (social) world to a false (criminal) one. This voyage 
in crime is no escape: one does not escape to the glorious—and besides 
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the path to it is morally arduous, but entering the world of crime is 
tantamount to entering a world that does not exist. In that world the 
ego and the myth merge in their mutual rejection of the outside world. 
To the criminal all doors look alike and hostile. Descending into this 
world means the abandonment of what lies outside it, hence the feeling 
that one’s actions are not one’s own and are not taking hold of anything. 
Sartre calls it living out the impossibility of living. It is precisely what 
the dream is. The analysis of the objective world exists for Genét in 
only one way, this is in the period before the hero is committed to a 
definite action. Nietzsche would have read Genét with passionate in- 
terest. Genét’s is the struggle between force and weakness, between 
“dur” and “cloche,” between those who will play the male role and 
those whose burden is to be helplessly female, far more helpless than 
the true female, for without recourse to a “position” in society; even 
in love helpless, unable even to see the master. To live in Genét’s world 
means to recognize the weak ones and not become one. Every character 
seeks his rung on the hierarchy and seeks to impose his virility on 
the lower one. So it is at Mettray, where the new arrivals are first 
the reviled, the possessed of everyone, not even dignified by a single 
lover but possessed in round figures. Some then assert themselves on 
their fellows; some learn to be the masters by an apprenticeship with 
a “caid,” the overlords; others are destined to be eternally brutalized. 
The young Genét is put against a wall and a dozen or so spit at him. 
The spittle becomes the sperm aimed at him; he passes as the passive 
Christ into his longed-for martyrdom of love. Cruelty distinguishes 
strong from weak. One young colonist in the infirmary violates the 
nun in charge by outraging her purity; he kills her by a sudden shock 
to her modesty; a new “dur” has asserted himself. The division of the 
world is re-established: there are useful people, and Soeur Zoé was 
one, but there are also beings of luxury, who commit unnecessary ac- 
tions because they live in a world without meaning: they are historical 
excrescences, like Genét playing Hitler in Pompes Funébres. 


There are people who find themselves ill satisfied with fiction because, 
to them, the novel has failed to fulfill the revolution brought about 
in our century in poetry and painting; they feel that the novel has 
been unimaginative, has not experimented with new techniques. But 
what do these people want: is it a new language, like Joyce's? Isn't 
Proust new enough for them with his revolution in the novelist’s 
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concept of time? Genét is not just anti-conventional like Patchen or 
Delmore Schwartz; he, with Céline, Queneau, and others had viewed 
the novel as an art-form and expanded it, bringing it as near poetry as 
it had ever been, outside of isolated instances, in Conrad for instance, 
or in the “odd” books, like The Education of Henry Adams or Death 
in the Afternoon. What then was new? 

Genét took the Proustian concept of the simultaneity of time, and 
in at least one book, Le Miracle de la Rose, created an amazing effect 
of the absence of artificial divisions of time. Genét’s two lives are re- 
vealed: his youth at the prison-colony of Mettray and his adulthood 
at Fontrevault; the two times literally co-exist. Genét’s life is not a 
career; it is a continuum without individual stages. Genét’s technique 
seems to borrow from the film in the attempt at “montage” in the 
absence of a chronological sequence principle. The narrative, basic 
to our present concept of the novel, does not exist for Genét. He recalls 
James's impatience with the novelists who explicitly point out when their 
characters open and close doors. To destroy the structure of narrative 
often leads to the dream; this is the abyss into which Henry Miller 
and the pseudo-Henrys fall; through the dream to surrealism. Surreal- 
ism is not compatible with the form of the novel as we know it now. 
The fiction ceases to exist when a disintegrating pressure such as sur- 
realism, or, for that matter a strict pragmatism, is brought to bear on it. 
Not so with Genét and this is his advance on the technique we have 
possessed so far. Genét has managed to preserve integrally the real 
structure of the world while destroying nearly all of its traditionally 
structural elements. 

Time as an element of motivation, Genét has dispensed with. His 
characters do not say: “Tomorrow I will do this and that.” By the very 
precariousness of their situation they are not permitted to commit them- 
selves to the future. Genét’s novels are only narrative in that they 
represent a quest; his heroes are closest to the heroes of the grail- 
romances: theirs is an interminable search, and the object is the same, 
love. Lieutenant Seblon posts his messages of love in the latrines of 
Brest as a sort of challenge to the armed combat of love. 

Similarly Genét has done away with another important structural 
technique, the Act. Genét’s heroes are not made for action, but for 
gesture. His characters mime. They represent attitudes rather than 
activities. This is a product of their basic anti-creativity, of their sworn 
destructiveness. This is their condemnation and also their salvation, 
poetically speaking, for each act of a Genét hero is metaphoric in nature. 
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If their actions are not real in our world, they are symbolically real 
for those who accomplish them. The act of murder that Harcamone 
commits in Le Miracle de la Rose is a figure of his execution: it is for 
his execution that he commits it. Apparently illogical to us who rely 
on life to provide us with the goal of being. For Harcamone death 
is symbolic of his life, and as he kills the guard he symbolically sees 
the guillotine severing his head from his body. As a symbolic act 
it has the pathos of tragic mime; his world is as closed as Genét’s: the 
gesture is an only exit. 

Again the suppression of physical detail points a new road for 
the novelist to follow; Genét’s objects, and they are frequent, as frequent 
as in traditional novels, stand for states of being in the hero and they 
are suppressed to indicate the hero’s non-existence. The Genét hero 
in love or in crime has played himself right out of this world. Genét 
has freed himself from the slavery of the object by the simple enough 
method of doubting it: his novels are all people. It is the people who 
control the surroundings, who dominate it as they do on the screen 
where the eye always observes them first. Some of his settings are 
deliberately anti-logical: others have all the properties of merely empty 
space, because they are ritualistic areas, like prisons whose cold grey 
stone is so often related in Genét to an altar-slab. 

Genét had done new things too in the exposition of characters. 
Traditionally there have been two methods: the exposition by means 
of statement and the exposition by the unfolding of the novel. Genét’s 
is different. His is of the nature of Greek tragedy. His characters are 
amply divided into categories that have certain functions assigned 
to them: there are lovers, of two kinds: the “caids” or rulers and the 
“cloches” or slaves, there are criminals, there are policemen. But always 
it is Je Flic, la Police; each character is thus an embodiment of a set 
of attitudes, of gestures if you will, to which the others respond. Thus 
for a criminal to have a policeman as his lover, as is the case of Querelle 
and Mario, is to flirt with death, because Querelle is the Murderer 
and Mario the Policeman. There is the feeling too that none of Genét’s 
heroes acts as he pleases; there is a logic to the sum of their destructions. 
Thus often before we know what a man is, we know how he acts and 
from that (the number of gestures being limited) we know what he is. 
Like Charlus who everywhere can recognize his peer, all the characters 
of Genét’s novels, being closely interwoven in but a single world need 
only perform their ritual once. Repetitions are superfluous and there 
is no such thing as a rehearsal. 
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In one last aspect Genét’s work is immensely new and that is his 
language. From the earliest days Genét had been isolated from our 
language: words that had a certain meaning for us had entirely different 
meanings for Genét. This seceded language which he was then forced 
to create is argot, and argot is a poetic language; it is related to speech 
but not to our speech. It is hermetic, cabalistic, and unreal. Genét’s 
language is immensely complex and capable to a degree that never fails 
to astonish us considering Genét’s lack of formal education. Above all 
his language is lyrical . . . but at the same time not anti-analytical. It 
is as though he had managed a fusion of the two. He can explain an 
action in terms of the poetic in which it occurred, and that, any novelist 
knows, is an achievement. That is why what strikes one immediately 
on reading Genét is the unity of his style, the evenness of his inspira- 
tion; it is because his language springs directly from the world he deals 
with. Back we go to the gesture, the mominatio. Genét has a name for 
thipgs, but this name is not the one we would give, hence his language 
cannot really probe the object; it must stay on the surface and sing its 
praises. Most of all then Genét’s language is a lyrical incantation. His 
metaphor too frequently is developed self-consciously, without being 
used to ally the two systems that it conveys. 

What then distinguishes Genét from the greatest writers if his 
themes are deeply treated, if his language is adequate to his theme, 
if his art is sufficient to his vision? In an art that relies so ex- 
clusively on the artist’s personality, one could answer, it is essential that 
the artist be rich in spirit and rich not just in depth but in breadth, 
and part of that richness of spirit lies in the appreciation of the fine 
line that separates the comic from the tragic or the ludicrous from the 
serious in a varying situation. Something of the ridiculousness of Pierre 
Bezhuov, the ironical laughter of Ivan Karamazov when faced with 
Smerdyakov, the pompous hopelessness of Christopher Tietjens must 
enter into the novelist’s world and this is totally lacking in Genét. It is 
in the books but it’s easy to sense that Genét doesn’t believe in it. 
He takes himself very seriously. As such his view is basically immature. 
In its own way, Genét’s world is as smug as our own. Since he started 
naming his own universe he has side-stepped with all the brazen 
assurance of Baron Charlus, the very thing that would potentially destroy 
his world (were it to occur), the presence of another, this is why 
Genét’s task is so spectacular. To play all the roles! He must be Hitler 
as well as the Inquisitor, a Beggar and a Profanating Priest. What he 
lacks is the humility of the man who has undergone an experience, 
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and he has instead the arrogance of the man who has willed it. Genét 
lacks an alternative universe against which to measure his own, and 
this is a basic requirement of a great novelist. The secret is exemplified 
in Kafka’s presentation of his heroes with an air of candor and simplicity 
that does not derive from their universe. Genét has made himself per- 
sonally sterile by being plural to an extent no other novelist has dared. 
His motto is Rimbaud’s: Je est un Autre. 


KEITH BOTSFORD not only teaches French but is also an editor of 
Poetry New York. 
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Albert Camus and the Plague 


Camus, at thirty-eight, is one of the most impenetrable among French 
contemporary writers. He is therefore one of the most unpredictable. 
One cannot imagine Camus continuing to add contentedly to his work 
according to some tested formula as even good writers such as Mauriac 
so often are willing to do. That is why his novel La Peste, even though 
successful, cannot help us to foresee what a future novel by Camus might 
turn out to be any more than L’Etranger could have helped us to predict 
even vaguely La Peste. 


In spite of much praise and much criticism Camus follows his own 
course undeterred. Critics have classified him diversely as a moralist, an 
essayist, an artist, but they have constantly, and with a somewhat facile 
complacency, pointed to the limitations of his fictional world whether 
in the novel or in the theatre. Yet for a wide reading public both in 
America and in Europe, it is his novel La Peste which won fame for 
him and far wider general, if not critical, approval than any other 
French novel since La Condition humaine. 

With an essay or treatise on revolt which he has long been meditat- 
ing, and parts of which may already have been published, Camus plans 
to give perspective and a kind of conclusion to what he considers the 
second stage in the development of his work. The Myth of Sisyphus 
closed the first. The next stage is already outlined before him. To speak 
of “stages” in reference to Camus is not artificial; he himself speaks 
of his work in this way. To those who take a sombre view of Camus’ 
future on the grounds that he merely states and does not solve some 
of the major problems of our time, one may well answer that that is 
precisely what gives him his sphinx-like quality and leaves the future 
open to him. Unlike Sartre, he is still making his way through the 
chaos that confronts us. He has not arrived. He is still concerned with 
formulating certain questions, giving them strong relief and eliminating 
thereby such solutions as seem to him not pertinent. Besides, one may 
well wonder why some critics seem to think that it is the function 
of a writer first and foremost to present his readers with ready-made 
answers to problems which may have none. Only out of an elementary 
disregard for the real values of literature can such a confusion be made, 
particularly in regard to fiction. 
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Much has been written on the subject of Camus’ two novels yet little 
has been said about their essential quality as novels. Like their author 
they stand apart from among their contemporaries; they are like objects, 
recognizably different by the hardness of their substance, the sharp de- 
limitation of their contours, their highly individual resonance. More- 
over they do not merely repeat or illustrate what Camus’ essays, articles 
and plays have stated, though naturally they are closely related to his 
thought. They project, with apparent objectivity, through situations 
and characters firmly set down in a designated place and time, what is, 
in fact, the total, inner, deeply emotional response of Camus to the 
life in which he is involved. The Myth of Sisyphus follows L’Etranger, 
which was written when Camus was twenty-five. La Peste is to be 
followed by the essay on revolt. 

Camus’ two novels, therefore, project concretely and objectively the 
inner world which determines the direction and content of his thought. 
They appear as a necessary step leading to the elucidation of his ex- 
perience through thought: a first esthetic resolution which is artistic 
and not philosophical in nature. Such a step seems necessary for Camus. 
He diagnoses as one of the major ills of our time the faith it has put 
in logical thought processes, in implacable ideologies which thrive on 
the double toll they take of the human world, killing what is human 
both in body and spirit. It is natural therefore that Camus should move 
from an elucidation of what he feels toward an elucidation of what he 
thinks. Moreover one wonders whether, without its preliminary esthetic 
resolution, Camus would find it possible to accept his experience fully, 
in all its intellectual starkness. His closed and implacable universe, from 
which there is no escape, transmits—as clearly as Soutine’s red quarters 
of beef crucified against the sky, though more subtly—the impact upon 
Camus’ sensibility of the harsh experience which today is ours to master. 

What gives his novels their quality is the intensity of the struggle 
they reveal; obviously it is through the novel that Camus finds the 
courage deliberately to state the nature of the facts that confront him 
and his reaction to them. Each of his two novels marks a stage in his 
conquest of lucidity; it is a victory courageously won over his recal- 
citrant sensibility as well as over the disruptive forces he has observed 
at work around him, both of which threaten with annihilation Camus’ 
will to lucidity and courage. Lucidity and courage are the two human 
qualities which today might seem the most incompatible and yet upon 
which Camus deliberately stakes the esthetic and intellectual integrity 
—hence the ethical value—of his work. 
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The worlds which L’Etranger and La Peste create are therefore not 
a discursive imitation of our world as seen and fictionalized by an 
attentive and intelligent observer; nor are they an indirect and concrete 
comment on “the shape of things” historically in the making such 
as Malraux's and Sartre's novels—with the exception of La Nausée—tend 
to be. The average reader moves easily enough out of his everyday 
world into the world in which Meursault, Rieux and Tarrou live and 
try to breathe; it is harder for him to move out again. It is likely that 
he will not quickly feel completely free from its grip. 

The atmosphere of Camus’ two novels is implacable. The events 
they describe have the quality of a vivid nightmare. Just as the impact 
of a nightmare on our sensibility lingers long after we have moved 
out of the realm where it was a compelling reality, so the impact of 
L’Etranger and La Peste is slow to wear off. They take possession of 
the reader through a kind of shock on his senses and immerse him 
in a rarefied, brilliant atmosphere, in which his sensibility in its turn 
is held immobile, almost stunned by the relentless, cold march of events. 
Camus has a strong visionary power. He tends to empty his fictional 
world of sound, to a certain degree, and of that inner dynamic flow of 
life so many novelists of a former generation, Proust, Joyce, Virginia 
Woolf, sought to render and transmit. The lucidity which sustains his 
fiction is far closer to the lucidity of hallucination or dream than to 
the mechanically rational lucidity for which it is often mistaken. It is 
one of the main sources of his originality in the novel. 

Algiers and Oran, their beaches, sea and houses, the rigorous ad- 
ventures their inhabitants undergo but do not initiate, are akin in some 
respects to many surrealist creations. They form a total world governed 
by its own determinations, its own solar system. That universe is 
sharply marked off from ours. The terseness of Camus’ writing, its 
carefully calculated, almost laconic understatement and objectivity, can 
mask only temporarily the visionary quality of a world in which land- 
scapes, situations, conversations, thoughts all come to us refracted 
through an inner medium which determines their form, their relation 
to each other, and their significance. 

Camus’ so-called limitations are not necessarily his shortcomings. 
As often as not they are, in fact, the boundary lines of his universe; 
they delimit it, marking off what is novel in his creation. They bear 
his signature and define his originality. 

His worlds are closed worlds it has been said; not entirely. They 
have a fundamental rhythm which is dramatically high-lighted in 
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the play L’Etat de siege, first entitled Le Vent se léve. What men in 
Camus’ stifling towns of Algiers and Oran undergo, whether alone, 
like Meursault, or as a collectivity, like the inhabitants of Oran in 
La Peste, is the slow closing-in upon them of an irrespirable atmosphere 
which cannot sustain life. The plague in Oran is accompanied by a 
heavy summer heat in which no breath of air penetrates. The first 
breath of “free” air—“air libre’—from the sea heralds the end of the 
nightmare. The access to air is a brusque, spasmodic one in the case 
of Meursault and accompanies his first conscious contact with life; 
in La Peste it comes after a protracted struggle against death. In L’Etat 
de siege, the respiratory rhythm sustains the play as it moves into 
the suffocating realm of the plague and out of it again. Camus’ universe 
is therefore closely bound to an essential physiological rhythm and 
anguish, a personal one, no doubt. It is a fortunate chance that this 
definite form of vital anguish could find in the outer world of the 
African coast in which Camus lived, concrete elements in which it could 
vividly be embodied. The relentless light, the blue sky become signs of 
oppression; the immobility and limpidity of the air mark the boundary 
of a prison from which there seems to be no release. The breath of 
air from the sea, the sea itself, are what free Camus’ world from the 
oppression of death and always open it, in the end, to the normal 
rhythms of life from which it is temporarily cut off. 

It is within this atmospheric drama that the events in the two novels 
take place. It is in relation to the threat of death by suffocation. that 
they take on their tense and dramatic color. They develop concretely 
the theme of an approach to an arbitrary death, imposed from outside, 
which the atmospheric theme suggests. Meursault gets caught in a 
crude apparatus which irresistibly carries him to the scaffold. It is as 
if one of Alfred Jarry’s burlesque machines, like the “machine a dé- 
cerveler,” had got hold of him. The plague in Oran is a better organized, 
more deadly Ubu-roi, imposing on the people of Oran its incoherent 
but devastating pattern of domination by mass murder. One of the 
elements which characterizes the make-up of Camus’ world is a strong 
though firmly controlled element of the “black humour” so prevalent 
in the literature of our time and which, in Camus’ case definitely recalls 
certain of the sinister aspects of Jarry’s world. Humour, black or 
otherwise, is conspicuously absent from the novels of both Malraux 
and Sartre and often from the American novels most widely read in 
France in the last twenty years. 
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At the source of Camus’ preoccupation with the theme of execution 
is a personal shock; as a child he heard his mother describe an execution 
his father had attended. Such a fact would be merely an autobiographical 
anecdote were it not that the initial shock was refracted through Camus’ 
imagination in the form of recurrent dreams where the dreamer con- 
stantly finds himself walking alone to the scaffold. This also would be 
mere extension of an anecdote had not Camus refused personally to 
dramatize and esthetically to exploit in his work—somewhat as Green 
has always tended to do—a private world of imaginary drama. 

Camus used the inner world of his dreams, the individual reaction 
of his sensibility to symbolize and elucidate the much broader human 
drama of man’s fate. As the Mediterranean world could embody the 
physiological state of oppression which is a form of descent into death, 
so the image of a man walking alone to the scaffold embodied for 
Camus a metaphysical vision of man’s condition in the universe. 

In the level light of thought the individual context of the image 
disappears. It is stripped bare of any private content. It becomes the 
concrete, objective representation of the most essential of life's rites. 
Camus’ special form of black humour and the ubuesque pattern of his 
world are intellectual in nature. They qualify the highly individual and 
dramatic vision of the execution by transporting it to the metaphysical 
plane. Its “sensational” character disappears. 

From the very start, however, Camus necessarily identifies himself— 
and all men through himself—with the man moving toward the scaffold. 
Unlike Jarry he is not on the side of Ubu. The centre of Camus’ interest 
is the human being and his dilemma. His novels therefore are strongly 
integrated, and show no sign of that erratic, ferociously playful eruption 
of the fantastic into individual life which often characterizes Queneau’s 
world, for example. 

Camus’ point of view does not change throughout the novel. The 
dilemma of the characters is his dilemma, their reactions within the 
situation are his reactions. The movement of his characters within the 
outer pattern of events he sets up for them is what reveals the direction 
of his concern. His central characters, unlike Mauriac’s or Green’s move 
of themselves; their movement is an inner movement and counteracts 
the impact of the events which close in upon them. The fundamental 
direction is through and out: Meursault emerges into life just as Oran 
moves out of the grip of the plague. It is that underlying movement 
which introduces in Camus’ world a sober, restrained but definite as- 
sertion of faith in man, giving it a real, if elusive, tonic quality. 
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In L’Etranger, however, the general significance of Meursault's adven- 
ture remains obscure. Meursault commits a crime and therefore is per- 
sonally involved in the subsequent development of a fate which, logically 
enough after all, leads him to the scaffold. Perhaps only by an act of 
violence could Meursault be jerked out of his somnambulism into the 
world of reality where he must face death. Perhaps it is the only way 
Meursault could also be brought to confront the interpretations a whole 
civilization puts upon that reality, <ll men being considered guilty by 
definition and justly condemned to death. The judge and the priest are 
there to explain to Meursault exactly how they expect him to come 
to terms with his “condition.” 

No interpretation the reader is tempted to propose for Meursault’s 
career however can quite accomodate itself to the change of focus in 
the two parts. In both parts Meursault’s case tends to become exemplary, 
symbolic, but in conflicting ways. At the same time the issue is con- 
fused by the suggestion that Meursault’s revolt at the end is an in- 
dividual revolt against certain forms of religious belief or social justice 
within the frame-work of a given society. Reminiscences of Julien 
Sorel’s career mingle strangely enough with reminiscences of Victor 
Hugo’s Le dernier Jour d'un condamné, drastically condensed and re- 
duced to certain essential notations. 

The iriner world from which the story derives its movement and 
content has not quite coincided with the general human significance 
Camus wished to give it, quite possibly because that significance was 
still confused in his own mind. He was twenty-five when he wrote 
L’Etranger. 

That is not the case in Camus’ second novel, La Peste. Historical 
chance, one might say, presented him on a large scale with a social 
equivalent of his inner vision of man’s destiny: the sinister universe of 
the second world war, a real universe of arbitrary mass-murder and 
execution in the name of necessity or ideology, the stifling world of 
enemy occupation and tyranny. 

Camus found in Antonin Artaud’s Le Thédtre et son double the 
symbol best suited to the literary recreation both of that world and of 
its impact upon him, according to the “double symbolism” which par- 
ticularly satisfied him esthetically in Melville's works. The plague, for 
Artaud, who discusses it at length, is the concrete equivalent of an 
essential spiritual evil: 

Thus the plague seems to show up in certain places, preferring 
all the parts of the body, all the sites in physical space in which 
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human will, conscience, and thought are close by and likely to 
manifest themselves . . . If we are willing to accept this spiritual 
image of the plague, we shall consider the physical disturbances 
of the plague victim as the concrete material form of a disorder 
equal, on other levels, to conflicts, struggles, cataclysms, and 
collapse all brought about by events... And... we can well 
agree that exterior events, political conflicts, natural disasters 
. . . are shot into the onlooker's sensitivity with the force of 
an epidemic. 
It is by the use of this double symbolism that Camus was able in 
La Peste completely to integrate, generalize and transmit through the 
creation of a fictional and concrete universe, a highly individual vision 
of the collective experience millions of people face today as individuals. 
It is certainly the only novel of our time which transmits as completely 
the inner and outer transformation which the lives of those millions of 
human beings have undergone in the last quarter of a century. The 
Plague in Oran sets up its mechanism of destruction attacking in man 
what defines man’s humanity. It appears in the immobile atmosphere 
of summer, when the inhabitants of the town are suffering from lack 
of that “free” air which blows in from the sea. Without that element 
Camus’ human beings cannot long survive. The Plague appears, and 
Oran under the Plague is slowly dehumanized, stripped of the free, 
dynamic careless atmosphere of human living. That is why its characters 
are voices and attitudes which can return to the fullness of life only with 
the end of the Plague and the first gasp of air from the sea. 

The undramatic and stubborn fight Rieux and his friends organize 
against the Plague, their human refusal to submit to its domination 
are presented as the record, not of a theory, nor of a faith, but of an 
experience. Rieux and Tarrou merely record facts; they set down, with 
the same objectivity and on the same level, the inner facts and the 
outer facts concerning their encounter with the Plague. Self-analysis, 
in fact psychological analysis of any kind, disappears from the novel 
since the struggle is carried outward and symbolized by the characters’ 
relation to the Plague. In that relation the fundamental values which 
determine their individual attitude in life become progressively clearer. 
The reader draws from the book a sense of human dignity and probity 
to which he cannot help responding. 

Camus has deflated the hero “a la Malraux” who draws a romantic 
grandeur from the perfection with which he impersonates the more 


1Antonin Artaud, Le Théétre et son double. Gallimard, 1944. pp. 22, 26. First 
published in 1938. It is I who underline. 
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exciting attitudes of man waging war. He deliberately destroys the 
glamour of cold steel, righteous cruelty and murder which Malraux 
brilliantly exploits. In all Malraux’s novels one feels that there is an 
underlying glorification of power, man’s power to master, to humiliate, 
to destroy other men. Camus’ heroes are obscurely engaged in saving, not 
in destroying, and this in the name of no ideology. They fight an 
omnipresent, invisible, inhuman adversary because they belong to an 
open, human order of existence. That is perhaps why, in its quiet self- 
possession, The Plague is one of the classics of our time. 


GERMAINE BREE. professor of French at Bryn Mawr is the author of 
Du temps perdu au temps retrouvé: Introduction 4 oeuvre de Marcel 
Proust, published by Les Belles Lettres, 1950. 
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Bernanos’ World 


What the reader asks of the novelist is that he open up to him a new 
world in which he can watch the characters of the novel live and develop. 
The success of the novelist is measured by his ability to render his 
world so vivid that it will lose all its unreal qualities and be substituted 
for the real world. The author can, if he wishes, have his characters 
live in the present, either making an effort to reconstruct it as faith- 
fully as possible or, according to his own taste, making a choice of the 
details which seem to him worthy of attention. The novelist, by 
criticizing directly or indirectly the age in which he lives, can also 
take refuge in the past and resuscitate it by a magical incantation 
whose mysterious secret he has found. But, instead of placing the action 
in the past time, he may also project himself into the future and antici- 
pate the myriad possibilities it holds in order to select more or less 
arbitrarily from among them those which he will want to present to 
his readers, while skillfully creating a tie with the present, a present 
momentarily lacking in vitality, but to which this quasi-prophetic 
vision will give meaning, as is the case, for instance, in George 
Orwell’s 1984. 

These were the possibilities open to Georges Bernanos, and in 
reading his novels we realize that he chose to limit himself to the 
contemporary era, that is, around 1930. His characters are contemporary, 
20th-century people similar to those we meet every day. As is the case 
with many heroes of novels, the fact that they may have undergone 
unusual experiences does not appear on the surface. Yet it strikes the 
reader that they are immersed in an unnatural, muddled atmosphere. 
Outwardly they live quite normal lives, but one feels that they are not 
completely at home in their modern setting, that they sense a certain 
indefinable uneasiness, like beings who, meant to live in another his- 
torical period, must create for themselves an entirely different life in 
an entirely different age. i 

The action of Bernanos’ novels always presents a limited number 
of people, who, because they have been drawn from the same social 
strata, end up by becoming stereotypes. One can expect to meet repre- 
sentatives of the traditional ¢tats of the French society: the clergy, the 
nobility, the bowrgeoisie, and the peasantry. We might mention in 
passing that the working class, established after the French Revolution, 
has practically no place in Bernanos’ society. However, the setting of 
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the novels does not favor its inclusion. The little Artois village of 
Bernanos’ novel is completely isolated from the large cities with which 
one has contact only rarely and only when absolutely necessary. 

More exactly, this community is a parish rather than a village, for 
the essentially lay commune hardly receives the attention of Bernanos 
except when he ridicules it in the person of Arséne, the pathetic mayor 
of Fenouille. Arséne has no family name, no personal existence; Arséne 
is just Arséne. The country priest always has the leading role in a 
Bernanos novel, but he does not always reveal himself as a leader of 
men, an honored and respected pastor. He complains incessantly that 
his parish is dying before his eyes and that he has to be present during 
its interminable agony. His awkward build leaves him open to the 
poorly concealed mockery of his flock. His inopportune efforts only 
compromise him further. He would like to convince everyone of his 
complete selflessness, of his burning charity, but no one seems to pay 
any attention to him except to dismiss his attempts with a snicker or 
a scornful sneer. 

The haughty condescendence with which the local landowner treats 
them cannot console the vicars of Lumbres, of Ambricourt, or of 
Fenouille for their loss of contact with the masses. But the aristocrat’s 
unbending attitude no longer fools anyone. The “common” people 
lump together, in their hatred or their indifference, aristocrats fallen 
from power and priests henceforward useless; both are remnants of 
a dead past. The only thing the descendants of the old families can do 
is to retreat sullenly from the world, struggling against the madness 
which preys upon them in one form or another. Or, they try to forget 
everything that separates them from the local peasants, lowering them- 
selves to their level as does the marquis de Cadignan. The tragedy 
that tears apart the La Mothe-Beuvron home hardly differs in nature 
and in consequences from those described daily in the newspapers. 
“Noblemen today are shame-faced bourgeois.”* To escape from this 
decadence a man like Olivier de Sommerange sets out to search for 
an almost forgotten ideal which, he believes, has remained alive only 
in a few military units. 

The deference which the country people refuse their pastor and 
the local gentry they accord to the doctor, the representative of Science, 
which they worship superstitiously, paying to it, with a fearful reverence, 
the homage they deny to the God of their childhood. And Bernanos 
presents us with finely chiseled silhouettes of pretentious public health 


1 Journal d’un curé de campagne, p. 228. 
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officers or practitioners who possess a common aptitude for turning 
pompous and empty phrases, for saying nice words which easily convince 
their outclassed adversaries. These doctors are redoubtable opponents of 
the poor parish priests, for they are the high priests of a new religion, 
worshipped in bewilderment and terror, the pretentious ministers of 
a cult which dazzles with its strangely shaped instruments of shining 
nickel and chromium. 

Vaguely uneasy in the face of the wonders of science, which at the 
same time frighten them, incapable of freeing themselves from the 
traditions which form the basis of their humble existence, the peasants 
often fall back on a stubborn and secretive silence, thus limiting them- 
selves to outer appearance and the materialism of life which has lost 
all significance. They are a poor herd of humans woefully devoid of 
moral energy, who avoid responsibilities, who stupidly allow their 
spiritual life-blood to be drained without making a move to stop this 
mortal flow which is irrevocably drying up the fountains of faith, hope, 
and love. 

And this is why Bernanos has pronounced such a terrible sentence 
upon our modern world: because in this world the three theological 
virtues no longer occupy their former place of importance. A lively 
faith requires a respectful attitude, a sense of the sacredness of things. 
But the traditional values have been submitted to a destructive criticism 
which has shaken their foundations and led to a general leveling-down. 
This leveling, while debunking some idols, has nevertheless left us in 
a state of disillusionment, turmoil, and bitterness. 

What is left to hope for in a world henceforward devoid of mystery 
in which man alone remains? It is relatively easy to see that the per- 
fectibility of the human species cannot be extended ad infinitum—it 
must stop somewhere. Except for a few pleasures that soon wear thin, 
the only prospect left to us is to spend our lives in a dreadfully humdrum 
and uneventful fashion, without expecting anything to brighten their 
gray monotony—enough to drive to rash impulses of madness or fury 
girls like Chantal, Mouchette, or Jambe-de-laine, whose innate noble 
character rises in revolt against the slow death of their legitimate 
dreams. This is the dreadful consequence of an excessive pride which 
has shrunk the universe down to man’s size, but which has also changed 
it into a cage whose dull bars cut short his spiritual flight. 

In our world there is less and less place given to love. What is 
left of it is a coarse and monstrous caricature. Many have recognized 
this, for example Maria Vandourne and Eugéne Demenou, the tragic 
lovers in Monsieur Ouine, who yield to the temptation of committing 
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suicide, but rather to preserve intact a wonderful, impossible love, and 
not so much to escape punishment for a crime which, after all, is never 
really solved. Although suicide may offer the only way out to a pitiful, 
hunted ‘creature for whom Bernanos is full of compassion, it is neverthe- 
less the inexpiable sin, for the man who commits it has lost the notion 
of the most elementary aspect of love, the love of self, to‘such a degree 
that he decides to destroy himself in defiance of a meaningless, disordered 
civilization against which his act is a sharper denunciation than all the 
protests of the professional reformers. 

Behind the visible world, which has retained its ordinary appearance, 
Satan has established his rule. This state of affairs prefigures the future 
life in the afterworld awaiting those who have let themselves be deceived 
by this Enemy of the human race and have joined the ranks of his 
followers. “Hell means not loving any longer. This Hell on earth, this 
evil world, is beyond our imagination and succeeds in making us doubt 
its reality, and therefore doubt ourselves, in this way showing its hold 
on us. Doubt of oneself . . . there must lie the secret of Hell,”* the 
parish priest of Ambricourt keeps telling the countess de la Mothe- 
Beuvron. This prefiguration of Hell in our world, Satan’s kingdom come 
on earth, is not quite acceptable to our imagination, and we are uncertain 
of its existence; but in doubting its existence we can also come to 
doubt our own, thus confirming in ourselves its hold upon us. 

It is no wonder that in these conditions the nostalgia of past days 
falls upon the parish priest of Torcy who, like his young fellow priest, 
is subject to subtle temptations from the Devil, a Devil who is capable 
of hiding behind the mask of a harmless cattleman or of assuming the 
appearance of an aristocratic girl. It is so comforting to seek refuge in 
one’s dreams when discouragement and despondency invade one’s mind 
and to call up the memories of medieval Christendom, when God 
used to occupy the place He is entitled to, when the poor, who represent 
Him in this world, were granted the privileges and honors due them, 
when the rich were sent to the back pews in the church, when the 
priest, a true vicar of Christ, took upon himself the part of the scape- 
goat and mediator which was that of his Master. The insidious entice- 
ment surreptitiously enters the mind of the parish priest of Torcy who 
so often serves as spokesman for the author. He recalls the past triumphs 
of Christianity and resuscitates its dynamic, conquering spirit while 
lamenting its collapse. Chivalry, whose almost complete disappearance 
Olivier de Sommerange deeply regrets, represents the other side of 
the medieval diptych, the layman in the service of Mother Church. 
2 Ibid., p. 308. 
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“Soldiers, nothing but soldiers, that’s what they were’*—this refers 
to the knights who, far from being perfect, “represent a form of justice” 
the haunting memory of which remains with us even when we greet 
Don Quixote’s exploits with uproarious laughter. They did not shrink 
from dangers and from pains, rather, they committed themselves boldly 
to good and evil; they did not go about it in a half-hearted manner, 
they fought for the establishment of a social order, which ended only 
with the death of Joan of Arc on May 14, 1431. 

What then was to be the destiny of these valiant knights whose 
élite combined in themselves the double role of priest and soldier? 
Under the pressure of a growing bowrgeoisie, the priestly function of 
the knight was done away with. And we feel the contempt with which 
Bernanos utters this historic fact: knighthood lost its deep spiritual 
roots which were nourished through the Church's ministration of divine 
grace. No longer were knights gallant warriors, they had become pro- 
fessional soldiers. Aristocracy fell before the upsurge of mediocrity. 
There also arose the modern, Godless state: “the one which knows no 
love except that of its own safety—the pitiless mother countries, filled 
with greed and pride.”* 

In short there occurred a complete collapse, an absolute failure—and 
Bernanos was not blind to its true nature, for he realized the full signifi- 
cance of this disaster. Turning to the modern world he is confronted 
with its bitter ugliness, and in a prophetic spirit he foresees that the 
worst is yet to come, that the catastrophes already fearfully sensed in 
our hearts will take place, and that, looking back, we shall yearn for 
the conditions of even our poor present existence, however desperate 
they may have seemed. The second World War confirmed to a great 
extent the accuracy of his vision. His clairvoyance enabled him to 
foresee the rule of mediocrity established through the hypocrisy, cow- 
ardice, and irresponsibility of those in power. Despair would invade the 
hearts of men, and they would no longer care. Even the secular concept 
of honor, incomplete though it may be, would be foreign to them, 
and the courageous motto Faire face of Dr. Delbende who, though 
an unbeliever, lamented his loss of faith, would lose all meaning in 
their eyes. Christianity and the ministers of faith would be swept away 
in a whirlwind of hate, which according to Bernanos is “indifference 
and scorn,”> and would be supplanted by Satan triumphant. 


8 Ibid., p. 297. 
4 Ibid., p. 300. 
5 Ibid., p. 206. 
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Satan is the uncompromising enemy of the saintly priest of Lumbres, 
the unmerciful tyrant of this mad world, the tormentor of sinners who, 
impelled either by hereditary weakness or by a puerile feeling of revolt, 
have been so imprudent as to yield themselves body and soul into his 
hands. Once he insinuates himself into their being, he will never let 
them go, he will ever increase his power over them, he will lead them 
to their moral ruin or to their physical destruction, to suicide, or to 
despair, the worst sin against hope. 

And yet must all hope for a better world be abandoned? To this 
question Bernanos replies with a definite no. We must think of our 
times as being a sort of waiting period similar to that of the Jews prior 
to the coming of the Messiah. The future will be what we make it. 
Meanwhile the example of the priest of Torcy proves its worth: to 
know our true vocation it is mecessary that “each of us be put back 
in his true place in the Gospel. Oh truly that rejuvenates us by 2000 
years, and what if it does? Time is nothing for God; His glance cuts 
through it . . .”° Perhaps these words of the stocky Flemish priest 
have given us a partial view of the author's secret intentions. 

Bernanos, who strongly doubts that the message of Christianity 
reaches man, has striven to present it in such a manner that it stirs 
his readers. By so doing, Bernanos is following in the footsteps of all 
those apologists who since Pascal have sought first to create a feeling 
of unrest. He has sought a modern transposition of Christ's earthly 
mission; thus we may consider his priests as being faithful disciples of 
Christ, the leaven in the bread, whose role is to bear the sins of the 
world and to interpret the sufferings of this poor godless people. He 
has boldly chosen them from the ranks of poor country priests who, 
according to the Dean of Blangermont, are very seldom saints. To judge 
by their outward appearance they hardly differ from their city brothers 
who are more or less comfortably ensconced in their daily routine. 
However, one quality clearly distinguishes them: they have the gift 
of second sight whereby they see through the most hidden schemes 
and read the darkest of minds. Moreover they possess an extraordinary 
capacity for suffering, both physical and spiritual. They abhor sin, par- 
ticularly in its most hideous form, human lust, which dulls the spirit 
of generosity and smothers man’s highest aspirations. 

It is easy, but probably useless to go on identifying all characters 
in Bernanos’ novels with people in the New Testament: doctors with 
Pharisees, scribes and lawyers, the mayor of Fenouille with the centurion. 


6 Ibid., p. 247. 
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Although this little game may be entertaining, suffice it to say that the 
Scriptures always underlie the novel. And perhaps it was Bernanos’ in- 
tention to write Biblical tales adapted to the modern taste for action, 
adventure and sensational events, such as murders or suicides, somewhat 
like the Flemish masters who introduced contemporary people in their 
religious paintings and went as far as to dress up Biblical figures in the 
garb of the noble ladies and gallant knights of their times. It is a 
naive representation to be sure, but a superb idea, and we may ask 
if any better solution could be devised to recall the Biblical tragedy 
to our minds than a dramatization of this unforgettable story in which 
the various roles are played by people like ourselves. 

Once our indifference has been overcome, hope may be restored: 
these marvelous events may happen again; the kingdom of Christ may 
come again on earth. Here Bernanos suggests the conditions which 
he considers necessary for the realization of this age-old dream. Prior 
to establishing a social order based on charity, the only valid solution, 
man must renounce his self-complacency and seek to recover his lost 
innocence, which, if we are to believe the priest of Torcy, was best 
incarnated in the Virgin as the Middle Ages knew her. Man must 
seek his rebirth, to acquire again a child’s heart, a simple and kind 
heart capable of enthusiasm. Smirking unbelievers may think his idea 
is too naive, but Bernanos relentlessly repeats the Christian message 
which teaches that only those among us who become as humble and 
simple as little children will enter the kingdom of Heaven. 

Fault-finders may think this is far too simplified a solution to the 
problem, and indeed, death may have prevented Bernanos from adding 
supplementary notes to his message. He may, however, have been too 
respectful of other minds not to leave to them the task of adjusting it 
to their particular needs. Or, more probably, he thought that he had 
said what was necessary, and that once in possession of the Golden 
Rule, no one would have difficulty in finding the right solution. We 
shall perhaps know the answer to these questions when Bernanos’ diary 
and manuscripts are published and we are better informed as to his 
intimate life and thought. But is this absolutely necessary? Bernanos has 
left us his conception of the world such as he saw it, judged it, and 
found it wanting and needing improvement. That is what counts, that 
is what we expected of him, and the least we can say is that he has 
not disappointed us in our expectations. 


PIERRE DIDIER teaches French at Yale. He has thoroughly studied 
religious currents in contemporary French literature. 
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Jean Cayrol and 


“Le Romanesque Lazareen” 


“The novel . . . can exist without most of the elements which tradi- 
tion ascribes to it—plot, characters, orderly narration—but every im- 
portant novel offers us an image of our condition in its ensemble and 
is an attempt to show its meaning or its absence of meaning.” This 
remark by Maurice Blanchot’ could doubtless be applied, in a broad sense, 
to all the great works of fiction, from Dom Quijote to A la recherche 
du temps perdu; but its most precise and specific application is to the 
representative novels of the last twenty years. It describes the French 
novel of today even more accurately, perhaps, if supplemented by Jules 
Monnerot’s observation: “Our novel is the expression, privileged for a 
time, of an interrogation which knows no end other than itself—it is 
a vehicle.”* 

This interrogation, which is more often metaphysical than social, 
frequently assumes a kind of mythic form and function; our myths differ 
from those of the past, however, in being unique personal creations, 
fashioned by individuals out of their intimate need for imposing a 
structure of meaning on the chaotic mass of experience in a world where 
no body of truth seems any longer to be “given.” It has become a 
commonplace to note that these private myths fail to give social integra- 
tion to our experience or to give us the sense of “belonging” in a 
stable world which we all “understand” in the same way. That is true 
enough, and yet, as R.-M. Albérés has recently demonstrated,* the writers 
of our time show a remarkable similarity in their apprehension of the 
human predicament, despite differences in ideology and in language 
which still seem far from reconciliation. 

Several of the outstanding French writers of recent years have not 
been content merely to incarnate their personal myths in the concrete 
imaginative worlds of novels or plays, but have felt the need to deal 
more abstractly with these myths in essay form. The most poignant 
and disturbing of these writers, I think, is Jean Cayrol, who in two 
novels and two essays has expressed, with his myth of “Lazarus in our 
1“Autour du roman,” L’Arche, N° 9 (Sept. 1945), 109. 


2“Malraux et l'art,” Critique, N° 22 (Mars 1948), 206. 
3 L’Aventure intellectuelle du XX® siécle (Paris: La Nouvelle E&dition, 1950). 
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midst,” a profound vision of man’s condition in our contemporary 
“univers concentrationnaire’—a poetic vision far more shattering than 
the documentary records of concentration camp horrors but at the same 
time pregnant with the promise of resurrection implicit in the name 
Lazarus. 

Cayrol belongs, like Albert Camus, to the generation of French writ- 
ers now approaching, or barely past, the age of forty; the writers who, 
just beginning to win a few readers by 1939, have reached a vigorous 
maturity during the years since the Liberation. A librarian in his native 
Bordeaux before the war, Cayrol had founded a short-lived literary re- 
view and published two or three slim volumes of poetry before mobiliza- 
tion in 1939. During the Occupation he served in the Resistance, was 
seized by the Gestapo in 1942, imprisoned for a year at Fresnes, and 
then deported to the Mauthausen concentration camp where he was 
held for two years. Out of this experience has come some of the most 
moving poetry of the past decade, including the volume with the deeply 
significant title Poémes de la nuit et du brouillard (1946). 

In 1947 Cayrol, whose stature as a poet was already impressive, pub- 
lished the first two parts of a novel trilogy with the general title Je vivrai 
Vamour des autres. Even without the promised third volume, this first 
novel revealed a new voice of remarkable resonance, though one which 
may be too pure to win a large audience among the public which has been 
quick to acclaim the “metaphysical naturalism” (to borrow Gaétan 
Picon’s term) of Sartre or Camus. Recognition did come, however, in 
the form of the Renaudot. prize, which is becoming more of a mark of 
distinction than the Prix Goncourt. Another novel, La Noire, appeared 
in 1949. In 1950 two essays, “Les Réves lazaréens” and “Pour un roman- 
esque lazaréen,” after prior publication in magazines, were brought out 
in a small volume under the collective title Lazare parmi nous, and later 
in the same year came the concluding volume of Je vivrai l'amour des 
autres. 


The first volume of Je vivrai l'amour des autres bears the title On 
vous parle. Though it is a first-person narrative, or rather a long mono- 
logue, the impersonal om of the title is precisely right for the deperson- 
alized, dehumanized voice speaking to us in a torrent of words which 
seem to be trying to fill the terrible void in .which this speaker has 
neither name nor visage. He is a sort of clochard without status in 
the world of others. Still a young man he is ageless as the night; en- 
veloped in the shroud of his solitude like Lazarus risen from the 
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grave, he drifts about the city, encountering other waifs and wanderers 
as alien as himself, never able to remain long with others in this 
nightmare world of impenetrable beings clinging to their poor “secret 
lives” in pathetic desperation. 

This nameless speaker has been a deportee, but only by chance, 
having been picked up by the Gestapo as he waited in line at a cinema; 
it is characteristic that he tells us nothing of his existence in the con- 
centration camp except the relentless chase for cigarettes which repre- 
sented his only “resistance” in that inhuman place (serving, apparently, 
the same function as the dreams which Cayrol describes in one of his 
essays). In a deeper sense, this speaker has been a “deportee” from 
the beginning of time; as child and man he existed outside a world 
in which he had no place, clinging to his solitude as his sole posses- 
sion; he remains a “stranger” in a more desolate “waste land” than the 
one evoked by Eliot long before today’s “univers concentrationnaire” 
brought the reality of total destruction, of body and spirit, close to us all. 

For this disturbing, sometimes repellent, “héros lazaréen,” only words 
and objects exist with solidity, with plenitude. His words are never 
really heard by others; yet they continue to pour forth, sometimes 
wearily, sometimes in spurts of anger or exaltation, almost hysterically. 
The absence of real contact with living beings that is part of the 
spiritual malady of the speaker has as its counterpart the intense, almost 
hallucinatory presence of things. This presence imposes itself on us in 
frequent passages of poetic intensity, which plunge far beneath the 
surface of sensory experience and yet evoke the most humble and banal 
objects. These objects are not monstrous and frightening as in La 
Nausée; they bring the speaker in his solitude something like the 
primitive’s feeling for magic and sometimes they point toward a faint 
dawn, a narrow opening into the world of others. 

The haunting voice in these pages speaks mostly of the past, for 
the past—frightful and desolate though it may be—nevertheless has 
something of the form and consistency of objects, a kind of stability 
which the speaker himself and the shadowy human forms around him 
lack. Occasionally he speaks of the present, but only as a void or a 
nebulous, incoherent mass of experience. Not until the final page is 
there any mention of the future; after having been “saved”—if only 
provisionally—by a humble and compassionate café proprietor, he 
murmurs these first words of hope: “There is a tomorrow, . . . you 
hear, there is a tomorrow...” (p. 179) 
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This tomorrow belongs to the second part of Cayrol’s trilogy, a 
more ample volume with the fitting title Les premiers jours. Here the 
form changes from the anonymous monologue of the first part to a 
somewhat more objective third-person narrative, though the point of view 
remains closely identified with that of the principal character. The impor- 
tant thing is that the speaker without name or visage has now recovered 
his name, Armand; at the end of this volume he also recovers, for 
himself and for others, his human visage. Here too the deliberately 
ambiguous meaning of the general title, Je vivras amour des autres, 
begins to emerge: Armand, like the mythical “héros lazaréen” Cayrol 
describes in one of his essays, “can discover only in others the profound 
meaning of love, its harmony, its joy, its plenitude.” (Lazare parmi 
nous. p. 90) Incapable at first. of creating his own love for another 
person, he tries to attach himself to a love that already exists, to love 
Lucette through Albert. This “amour parasitaire,” Cayrol says in the 
same essay, is a malady of our world without God in which “substitutes 
are intermingled with the purest products of our hearts and of our 
spirituality.” (p. 90) It comes not from fear of love, he adds, but from 
“nostalgia for Love in a love without an object, in which the carnal 
is no longer linked with the supernatural”; in this dissociation, no 
authentic act of creation is possible. (p. 91) 

Before the end of this volume, however, the “héros lazaréen” ex- 
periences at least a partial awakening of his human faculties—a trans- 
formation magnificently realized by the author in a long, dream-like 
sequence—and becomes capable of tears and of love for others. His 
resurrection is still precarious, for he is just beginning to live his 
“first days” in a world in ruins where love alone appears as the saving 
grace—and love for a young woman like Lucette is a fragile thing 
indeed on which to found a man’s life. There are intimations, perhaps, 
that Armand’s nascent love for Lucette is but a stage on the way to a 
higher love. The notion of divine love, however, is evoked only by 
an absence: on awakening from the dream sequence, Armand asks 
“Who has just left me?” and then murmurs, still deeply moved by his 
experience, “I have lost some one . . . I have lost some one.” (p. 250) 

Just as the first volume had ended with the word “demain,” so the 
second concludes with this same word of hope, with this projection 
into the future. Armand seems now to look forward not merely to the 
existence of a tomorrow, but to /ivimg this tomorrow in the world of 
others—a world whose rigors and uncertainties are not vanquished, 
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however, by the fact that Armand is now beginning to feel less alien, 
less solitary: : 
When Albert was gone, Armand no longer knew what might 
happen; after Albert, there was the unknown. 
“Tomorrow, I know nothing of tomorrow,’ Armand thinks. 
(p. 309) 

Three years elapsed between publication of the first two parts of 
Je vivrai Vamour des autres and the appearance of the final volume, 
which bears the title Le Few gui prend. This delay was not surprising, 
since composing a conclusion to the trilogy must have been enormously 
more difficult than writing the earlier sections. No facile “conversion” 
of the hero could have been envisaged, for this is not a novel of “edifi- 
cation” but a serious, profoundly felt metaphysical “interrogation” that 
demands an answer on the same level of complexity and authenticity. 

Of course no novelist could be expected to furnish a final answer 
to such an interrogation; as Gide once wrote, the work of art itself 
is the only proper solution to the problems it raises. All that can legiti- 
mately be asked of Cayrol, no doubt, is that the faint spark of hope 
kindled in the first two volumes should show some promise of eventually 
producing a clear flame within the hero’s spirit. This, I feel, is accom- 
plished in Le Feu qui prend, though this volume occasionally forces 
its “message,” so that the richly symbolic texture of On vous parle 
and Les premiers jours is sometimes reduced to more abstract allegory. 

As the story begins, Armand is knocking at midnight on the door 
of his mother’s dilapidated house in a nameless French city: “He had 
reached one evening, the final refuge. Suddenly he had thought of his 
mother’s arms.” (p. 32) But this family living in somber squalor can 
offer little comfort, little courage, little security to the sorely beset 
hero: his mother is oppressed with the burdens of a past even more 
sordid than the present; Monsieur Flouche, who has replaced the 
“father” of Armand’s childhood, is a hypocritical weakling and a 
drunkard; Tom, the young son of Monsieur Flouche, with the “aston- 
ishingly fragile” visage of “the youth of today,” is already implicated 
with an underworld band. 

But in this microcosm of the “monde en ruine” there is one saving 
grace. Armand meets Francine, Flouche’s daughter, at the first family 
dinner, and immediately comes under the spell of this girl with the pure 
profile, the strangely luminous brow beneath masses of dark hair: “It 
was truly a visage which gave forth a secret radiance.” (p. 47) Armand 
and Francine are drawn to one another from the start, but both must 
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grow in strength and confidence, both must live through shattering 
experiences in their sordid world, before they can face the future to- 
gether in the rekindled warmth and brightness symbolized by the fire 
of Cayrol’s title. 

The climax of these experiences comes in the long chapter on the 
mother’s death. Here, too, the symbolism of the title becomes clear. 
Armand goes home late one afternoon to find the house silent, cold, 
deserted. He tries to build a fire in the dining room, but there is only 
smoke—the fireplace is a dummy, with no chimney. At last a tiny flame 
appears, and even a bit of warmth. “These embers could not last long, 
but this humble blaze gave forth hope.” (p. 174) Drawn by a slight 
noise to his mother’s room, Armand finds the old woman in agony, 
alone and unable to call for help. She wants a priest, but Armand first 
finds a doctor, who can do little for the dying woman. Armand wanders 
into the street again, trembling at the thought of going into the un- 
familiar darkness of a church. Back at the house, he finds the front 
door ajar: “When he entered the room, a big fire was blazing with the 
sound of crackling bark. The miracle had taken place. Death had 
been disarmed. Francine had come back.” (p. 189) This fire, of 
course, symbolizes the hope implicit in Cayrol’s title. It offers no facile 
victory, however; when the priest arrives, Madame Flouche is already 
dead. Then begins the dramatic scene between Armand and the priest’ 
—a scene reminiscent of a more poetic Bernanos. This encounter ends 
not in conversion but in a kind of frightened retreat on the part of 
Armand; but there is an intimation that this escape from God will 
not be final. 

Two more ordeals remain to be met. Francine, whose light is 
intense but fragile, strays off into an obscure theosophical sect for a 
time, but Armand finally finds her one morning in a café, weak and 
exhausted, but ready now to face life courageously with him at her 
side. A little later Lucette, who had left Armand before he returned 
to his family, arrives late one night, bleeding from a wound inflicted 
by a member of the underworld band to which Armand had belonged. 
Her symbolic role is brought out in her words to Armand: “Today 
you know how to walk beside some one. It is I who taught you.” (p. 239) 
And Francine thanks the dying Lucette for herself and for Armand: 
“Thank you for having come with us. Now we are as one.” (p. 247) 
Lucette is taken to a hospital, while Armand and Francine wait together 
for daybreak. With a new sympathy for the lives of others, they watch 
the early morning activity beneath their window. The doorbell rings 
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and Armand goes to get the bread from the baker's boy, but “not 
without again taking in his arms the one who at last saw him in full 
daylight, in the heart of men’s misery.” (p. 253) As Armand starts 
downstairs, Francine looks in the mirror, smiling, not just for herself, 
but also “for the window open at her back, for the daily sunlight, 
in short for the things of this earth which needed her peaceful gaze in 
order to believe in a better lot.” And the book concludes: “Everything 
was being played in a pair of laughing eyes, once again.” (p. 254) 

With Francine’s pure but human light to give him love and con- 
fidence, Armand is now ready to assume his human condition in full 
maturity, on the far side of the apathy and despair of the “univers 
concentrationnaire,” even though this “monde en ruine” still remains 
to be rebuilt. No doubt Cayrol’s sincerity and integrity both as a believ- 
ing Catholic and as an artist kept him from taking Armand a step 
further along the route which had frightened him in the scene with 
the priest; there is a spiritual affirmation in this conclusion, however, 
which comes from a deep and grave optimism about the irreducible 
value of the human person. 

In all three volumes of Je vivrai l’amour des autres there is a kind 
of surrealist atmosphere which makes the work representative of an 
important current in the contemporary novel. Armand, like the hero 
of Breton’s Nadja or Aragon’s Le Paysan de Paris, wanders about the 
streets of the city, in an atmosphere of strangeness and mystery; he 
meets other figures as “lost” as himself; the objects about him take on 
ferms as marvelous as those in dreams; chance plays unaccountable 
tricks after the manner of the surrealists’ “hasard objectif”; rational 
explanations and mere logic seem but poor caricatures of the complexity 
of experience. One thinks of Restif de la Bretonne’s Les Nuits de Paris, 
of Dostoevsky, of Duhamel’s Salavin, as well as the surrealists, Sartre's 
Roquentin, Camus’ Meursalt, or even Queneau’s Pierrot mon ami 
and Loin de Rueil—not, to be sure, as “sources,” but simply as parallels 
for certain aspects of Cayrol’s hero and his world. Cayrol’s poetic 
transfiguration of his vision of “Lazarus in our midst” bears the stamp 
of a profoundly human and extraordinarily perceptive creative spirit; 
his trilogy certainly deserves recognition as one of the major accom- 
plishments of the “new” novel in France. 

Like the concentration camps that one senses back of Je vivrai 
Vamour des autres, in La Nowe the war furnishes the background for 
the symbolic portrayal of man’s desolation in the modern world of 
estrangement and tragic dissociation. Here again it is a world of 
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absence, rendered all the more poignant because Cayrol’s characters 
seem so remote from the actual war and, indeed, from any social 
participation. Evoked with luminous intensity, these characters belong 
to a kind of dream world; they are figures from a poet's vision having 
little in common with the social comedy of the realistic ncvel. 

On the surface, the story of La Notre appears simple. In August 
1939, Armande is living with her mother and two sisters in a bizarre 
and dilapidated villa overhanging the waters of a mysterious lake 
somewhere in the southwest of France. Her lover—she has given him 
the name “Tristan”—comes to tell her good-bye. His mobilization orders 
have given this uncomplicated man the courage to break away from 
Armande’s demanding love—a love which, as she herself later admits, 
was a vain attempt to satisfy her need for an absolute. 

Armande’s mother and sisters return to the city, seeking the refuge 
of habit and convention against the nameless horrors of war. Armande 
remains behind, lacking the force to abandon the solitude and desola- 
tion which correspond to the ruins of war, to her impossible love, and 
to the “univers lazaréen” in which she exists. Slowly the months go by, 
marked only by the changing face of the lake—closely linked to 
Armande’s inner life—and by rare incidents. She meets a mysterious little 
girl who tries to drown her in the black, deep water—‘“la noire”—of 
the lake. One day a soldier appears with a ghastly wound. A banal 
letter from “Tristan” and a perfidious one from her sister arrive. Armande 
leaves in a trance-like state to search for “Tristan” in the city, returns 
to the lake, flees toward the sea as an “issue immaculée.” Through 
dreams she escapes into an impregnable realm of the spirit, in which 
she believes she is reunited with “Tristan” through a correspondence 
in their dreams (cf. Cayrol’s essay, “Les Réves lazaréens”). 

On the day the armistice was signed, Armande was to leave the 
villa to rejoin her family in town: “She was leaving the lake, the 
forest, her dwelling, like a hiding place exposed to all; her love was 
now going further away, wandering endlessly, already a victim of that 
malady of ruins which was to attack the most secret hearts.” (p. 215) 

But there is another dimension to the story, which gives the whole 
work a more complex meaning. Suddenly a “speaker” interrupts the 
objective narrative to reveal that he is drawing upon his knowledge 
of the “real” events to create a story and attain the deeper truth about 
Armande. Soon this speaker appears himself as the principal figure 
in the reality back of the story; his own story is developed in italicized 
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chapters, slowly at first, but with increasing rapidity in the latter part 
of the book, where chapters of the two stories alternate in an atmosphere 
of growing tension. Of course the full meaning of La Nove lies in the 
juxtaposition of these two stories, in their confrontation in the reader's 
mind, and in the complex fusion which results. 

The nameless speaker whose monologue forms the “other” story 
belongs—like the heroine—to the same race of “héros lazaréens” as 
Armand in Cayrol’s trilogy, but his spiritual malady is more hopeless. 
He too is a case of “amour parasitaire”; he dares not assume his love, 
like other men, but tries to live in the shadow of his love by writing 
the story of Armande and of the half-mythical “Tristan.” The two-fold 
story follows an intricate development; more and more the speaker's 
inner life, which can be divined from the increasing tension of his 
inserted monologues, becomes the principal theme. Armande dies, and 
this speaker goes back to the villa by the lake, a few years after the 
war. The biulding itself has been destroyed by bombs; but certain 
objects associated with Armande remain more or less intact, as a kind 
of “tombe effrayante” revealing the shameful secrets that had been 
hidden in life. Now at last the speaker realizes why he and Armande 
had placed “Tristan” between them like a protective screen against 
their love: “We were seeking an alibi; it was I who had struck Armande 
more than Tristan; it was Armande who had forgotten me to the point 
of dying from it.” (p. 221) Almost hysterically, the speaker refuses 
to accept the finality of his loss, to accept “winter for myself, prayers 
on a tomb, pilgrimages.” (p. 221) 

His solution is to marry Armande’s malicious sister Anne: “Now 
Armande can be also Anne and nothing prevents me from seeking her 
in this distorting mirror.” (p. 222) Anne will make him suffer, she 
will try to destroy the memory of Armande, he knows; yet is it not 
possible that some day she will become “ume Armande retrouvée?” 
And, more in desperation than with any hope, he ends with this cry: 
“No being on earth will make me believe that even in a world in ruins 
one can live only the caricature of one’s love.” (p. 222) 

La Noire has even more of a surrealist quality than Je vivrai l'amour 
des autres, but in both these works the underlying themes are much 
more serious than the themes of the avowed disciples of Breton. Cayrol 
is a poet-novelist who conceives his characters, their actions, and the 
atmosphere in which they move according to the modes of poetry; his 
novels have a richness of symbolization, a freedom from the nineteenth- 
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century preoccupation with “vraisemblance,” which place them in that 
fruitful twentieth-century current which has tended to abolish the 
traditional barriers between the novel and the poem. I look forward 
to Cayrol’s further development of this new genre; already Je vivrai 
Vamour des autres and La Noire make it possible to rank their author 
among the three or four finest novelists of his generation. 


CARLOS LYNES, JR. is om leave from the University of Pennsylvania 
this semester. He is preparing a book on Jean Cayrol and the Sur- 
realist novel. 
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